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THE TWO GAMBLE 


Wun with mingled admiration, horror and 
hope they watch the terrific battle of Stalingrad, 
the people in this country ask themselves how it 
comes about that even now there appears to be so 
little unity in the strategy of the United Nations. 
Soviet spokesmen repeat the demand for a 
Western front ; no one doubts that the issue of 
the war may turn upon dispersing Germany’s 
armed strength and forcing the Nazi Command to 
face two ways. Why, then, we are asked, is this 
unique opportunity, created by the unexampled 
resistance of the Russian soldier, still neglected 
fifteen months after the German attack on the 
Soviet Union? Is the explanation purely 
technical, or are there still, as some suggest, 
political factors that prevent Britain fighting -the 
same war at the same time with the U.S.S.R. ? 

The question is not simple, and no one who has 
not been present at meetings of the War. Cabinet 
or the Chief of Staffs Committee can answer it 
with any precision. When challenged we can 
only refer to published facts, well aware that no 
picture we draw can be more than a rough 
approximation. 

We note first that questions of the offensive in 
warfare are always to some extent “‘ questions of 
will” as well as of technical possibility. The 
German army has done many “ impossible ” things 
in this war. It is because technical problems are 
only solved by the determined will that Napoleon 
insisted that in war there is no such thing as the 
impossible. The story of war teems with examples 
of victories due to resolute use of the resources 
available at the time when they could be effective, 
and the defeat of those who waited till the text- 
book requirements of material and dispositions 
were achieved. From the moment of Germany’s 
attack on Russia it was clear that victory, until 
then an aspiration sustained only by faith, had 
become a reasonable possibility ; it*was also clear 
that the serious problems of shipping and other 
technical difficulties would not be overcome unless 
the order were given that, come what might, the 
attack had to be rapidly prepared. Only then 
would production leap up, as was proved on the 
day of the Dieppe raid, which was thought to be 
the beginning of a second front ; only then should 
we achieve that austerity of siege economy which 


we all in theory agreed to be essential to victory. 
The political decision had to come first. The scale, 
the place of attack—they were purely technical 
matters: the decision to prepare an offensive 
was bound to be in part at least political. 
* Why, then, we are asked, was no such decision 
taken? Was it dislike and suspicion of Soviet 
Russia ? We answer that this factor has 
played an important but a dwindling part. 
Those who assume a crude hostility to Russia 
neglect, for instance, the astonishing, almost 
quixotic, heroism of British convoys to Russia. 
The facts are not so simple. In 1941, when 
Hitler invaded Russia, the expert view was that 
the U.S.S.R. would not last many weeks, and the 
notion that Stalin might patch up a sudden peace 
with Hitler was canvassed here with as much 
persistence as a similar suspicion about us was 
harboured in Moscow. To-day both countries 
know that the other is absolutely committed to the 
war, and these factors of prejudice play little, if 
any, part in settling questions of strategy. When 
we recall, however, that the opening of a second 
front meant months of preparation, we cannot 
avoid asking whether these suspicions and 
hostility did not prevent a decision at a time 
which would have made action possible in 1942. 
Apart from these conscious suspicions we note 
the influence of the instinctive British view that 
we, as a sea Power, would do well, with our limited 
resources, to let the two great land Powers wear 
each other out in the East, while Britain and 
America (no easy ally of the Soviet Union) 
increasingly harmonised their forces and their 
production. The natural tendency of our chiefs 
of staff is all against a Continental expedition. 
Our man-power goes into manufacture, the navy 
and now the air. The army comes last. * This 
tradition is naturally reinforced by the fall of 
Dunkirk and the long series of German military 
victories. Nothing, it was argued, would so 
quickly lose the war as to have another British 
army driven into the sea. Moreover, for generals 
trained in the British tradition the natural course 
of action is, in Europe, to rely on blockade and 
the high morale of our democracy, and in defence 
of the Empire to throw in all available forces. In 
the event the armies of Britain and the Empire 
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have been spread out thin on many fronts; the 
victories of Japan and the disaster in Libya 
added immensely to the strain on shipping and 
the navy, compelled to convoy men and material 
many thousands of miles, while neglecting the 
opportunity of a timely, and perhaps fatal, blow 
at the heart of a Germany whose army was 
suffering, as we know, from the appalling strain 
of the Russian winter. The French coast, where 
the air umbrella could be complete, if not for 
victory at least for the purpose of withdrawing 
part of Germany’s air force from Russia, was left 
unmolested, while British power was dispersed 
in a score of places which it was certainly difficult 
to neglect, but which in fact proved indefensible, 
and which could have been retaken with com- 
parative ease, once the power of Hitler’s armies 
was broken. History is likely, we believe, to 
judge the failure of the British Command to face 
new circumstances and break with traditional 
ways as a more important factor than any political 
prejudice. 

This view of the war was reinforced by the 
development of a bombing mystique. Some 
leading politicians and service chiefs have 
expressed it in terms that reveal an unbalanced 
view of the war. Their claims of what could be 
achieved by bombing alone might or might not 
have been sense if our air power had been six 
times as great as in fact it is. As a result 
air development was permitted to continue 
separately for land and sea, and the concentration 
on the output of heavy bombers meant that there 
were no torpedo bombers or dive bombers ot 
transport planes. It became the habit to rejoice 
in Russia’s resistance as a factor which gave 
Britain and America time to win the war when 
the air fleet was complete. This concentration 
on “ strategic ’’ bombing was at once a reason and 
a proof of the failure to go all out last winter in 
the preparation of a second front. 

These are the general factors, and without 
knowledge of the technical details the argument 
cannot be much further pursued. Some very well- 
informed persons who agree that these inhibiting 
psychological factors were present, still argue that 
a second front in Europe in 1942 would have 
been an unjustifiable risk; that the chances 
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are that it would eva tier. repelled without 


disastrous results to the morale o 
Army. In any case such an iiaive. they say, 
would have been largely sacrificial ; it would have 
been a gamble against heavy odds. To this our 
reply is that the alternative seems an even more 
terrible gamble. 

Let us consider the risks of waiting for 
America to be ready. From the time that France 


fell it became difficult to envisage any method of ° 


victory except in conjunction with anti-Fascist 
elements on the Continent; this meant co- 
operating in some places with purely nationalist 
revolutionaries, but in others with socialists, 
communists, or even anarchists and monarchists. 
It meant parting company with several respectable 
Allied governments ; it meant that the habits of 
mind of the Foreign Office had to be disturbed 
even more than those of generals who had never 
learnt to pay much attention to such factors as 
political warfare or the arming of revolutionaries 
for gueriila tactics. If imagination now plays an 
important part in British tactics for the European 
offensive, it is a recent as well as a welcome 
addition. The danger is that it may have come 
too late. If the delay is too prolonged the capaci 
perhaps the will, of our submerged allies to t 
‘part in their own liberation, must be terribly 
diminished by mass executions, discouragement 
and starvation. On this experts in the European 
service, including, it seems, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
agree. Sir Samuel hints, not obscurely, at the 
German assumption that if Britain and America 
cannot attack in 1942, then the logic of the situa- 
tion is a German peace that leaves Europe in 
Hitler’s hands and ourselves a helpless island on 
the edge of a Nazi world. That is the logic of 
our policy, and there appears to be confidence in 
the German command that, as time goes on, 
logic will get the upper hand even in Britain. 
Here the Germans are, as usual in such matters, 
mistaken. Rather than that, we are likely to 
continue for years in a gigantic and inconclusive 
bombing and blockading match. In that case 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s warning about winning in 
time for the victory to have any meariing or to 
save anything we want to save or liberate anyone 
who still wants to be liberated would be precisely 
and terribly to the point. 

This, however, is notthe last word. Sir Samuel’s 
picture of protracted, inconclusive and finally 
destructive war assumes that the Western offensive 
will be postponed until, even with the effective 
arrival of the United States in the war, it cannot 
be successfully undertaken. It assumes that the 
Germans will be able in 1943 to transfer large 
quantities of men and material and aircraft from 
Russia to the Western from. If that happens 
we cannot see how even the victory in the now 
costly battle of the Atlantic or the impact of 
millions of American soldiers, brilliant American 
generals and masses of American material will 
bring victory within measurable time. But that 
factor is still uncertain, and on it the future 
depends. If the Russians, in spite of appalling 
loss and privation, can continue to hold the bulk 
of Germany’s armies, then, it is hoped, these 
incalculable American factors will make it possi- 
ble to defeat the Nazis. Of the two gambles this 
seems, to be the one the Western’ Democracies 
have chosen. 


Resistance in Norway 

By resigning en masse from their Quisling- 
controlled unions, Norwegian Trade Unionists 
have struck a powerful blow at the Quisling 
State. The action was planned with great care 
over a long period and was timed for the moment 
when it would have the maximum effect. Just 
over a year after Hansteen and Vickstroem were 
murdered, scores of leading trade union officials 
were sent to concentration camps, and the Nor- 
wegian T.U.C. and the individual unions were 
put in the hands of Quisling commissars, headed 
by the *‘ leader,” Odd Fossum. The real leader- 
ship of the Norwegian workers was then taken 
over by an underground organisation which main- 
tained contact with the membership through key- 











appropriate Moment was chosen. 
in os Free Trade Unionism along — 


underground 
full details of Quisling’s plans to 
“ Riksting ” (National Assembly)  agealeds x 
the Corporative fascist model, with nominated 
representatives of a Labour Front, Peasants’ 
Front, Teachers’ Front, and so on. The Riksting 
would provide an “ Bg oe ea gh constitutional 
basis ” for Quisli ** National Government,” “s 
and authorise ing to “conclude peace” 
with Germany and declare war on .Germany’s 
enemies. “If this happens,” said Free Trade 
Unionism, “‘ the workers must turn the Labour 
Front into a dead organisation, with corrupt 
leaders, but no members.” The sequence of 
events after this is remarkable. Thursday, 
September roth, Quisling’s government issued a 
decree enforcing, under severe penalties,” com- 
pulsory membership of all trade, industrial and 
professional associations. Saturday, September 
12th, Free Trade Unionism brought out a 
special edition, saying that the Labour Front 
was now about to be formed, and issuing the slogan 
for which workers had long been wai 
“Out of the Nazi Unions!” Monday, Sep- 
tember 14th, the first resignation letters 
to pour into the Trade Union offices in a stream 
which rapidly sWelled to a torrent. Tuesday, 
September 15th, an official report reached Stock- 
holm from Oslo that the summoning of the Rik- 
sting had been postponed from September 25th 
to some later date “as the necessary = ae 
steps had not been completed.” This sim 
statement, which was later confirmed, was -— 
first evidence that the Norwegian workers had 
won a resounding victory. Hitler had stepped 
in and sent Quisling’s Spanish castle crashing to 
the ground. Whether Quisling himself will now 
be swept aside, or will be retained in nominal 
authority in order to save Hitler’s face, is yet 
uncertain. What is certain, however, is that the 
defiant action of the Norwegian ‘workers has 
forever made it impossible for a genuine Nazi 
regime to be established in Norway. 


Bread and Potatoes 


The decision to raige the price of bread, coupled 
with a reduction in the price of potatoes, is pre- 
sumably designed in the main to save shipping 
space by diverting consumption to a commodity 
which is home-produced and in plentiful supply. 
No one is likely to dissent from the view that this 
is a desirable object. There is still, undoubtedly, 
a good deal of waste of bread ; and it may be 
better to persuade people to eat more potatoes as 
potatoes than to put potato-flour into the bread, 
It is, however, by no means to be taken for granted 
that the increase in price will go far towards 
bringing about the desired result. In normal 
times, a rise in bread-prices leads not to decreased, 
but to inereased, consumption. because it causes 
poor people to have less money to spare for more 
expensive foods, and therefore to substitute more 
bread (which is still cheaper at its higher price) 
for these foods. This, of course, does not hold 
good if potatoes are substituted for bread; but 
will the change in bread prices be enough to 
bring about this result? The wasters of bread 
are not mainly the poorest consumers: they are 
largely persons on whom the rise in price will not, 
of itself, have much effect. The change in con- 
sumption will be actually brought about, if at all, 
more by influencing caterers to be more sparing 
in supplying bread to restaurant and canteen con- 
sumers, men in the sesvices, and so on, and by 
the psychological impact on the consuming public 


Fuel Target 


Householders are still wrestling disconsolately 
wit: thelr fetl seoblenn, tant thece hee Seen v, 
yet no real test of the efficiency with which the 
voluntary system is working. That cannot come 


ht ; the actual 
proporti household 
to household that an average figure is of very little 
use. Consumers are in fact still for the most part 


therefore impossible to say, on this score, whether 
or not the case for compulsory rationing has been 
strengthened by the experience of the voluntary 
makeshift which has been put in its place. It 
should not, in any case, be assumed that the 
urgency of compulsory rationing is to be judged 
exclusively by the consumers’ success or failure 
in reaching their targets. There is also the very 
big problem of industrial consumption. This is 
partly a question of cutting down waste by better 
management of industry ; but it is also very much 
a matter of the efficiency of coal distribution in 
giving industrial management a fair chance. The 
improvement of boiler efficiency depends only 
in part on the quality of the fuel supplied. It is 
also affected very greatly by the uniformity of 
the supply. An electricity station or a factory can 
adjust itself to burning up inferior fuel very much 
more easily if it gets the same sort of inferior 
fuel regularly than if there is continual chopping 
and changing between different varieties of supply. 
There have been many complaints from big 
consumers that the distributing agencies have 
been paying far too little attention to this factor. 

The remaining important factor in the fuel 
situation is the possibility of adding greatly to the 
supply of outcrop coal. The mining of this type 
of coal is, of course, a long-familiar thi It has 
been important again and again in eking out 
supplies in times of strike; and it rose to quite 
large dimensions during the great dispute of 1926. 
But the familiar type of outcrop mining was 
useless as a method of meeting war difficulties 
because the getting of outcrop coal used up a 
large amount of labour in relation to the tonnage 
secured. The essence of the present development 
of outcropping is that it is based on a very high 
degree of mechanisation and therefore consumes 
very little labour, either skilled or unskilled. It is 
indeed an application to outcrop coal of methods 
which have been used very extensively in lignite 
mining in Germany and elsewhere and in iron- 
stone mining in the Midlands during the present 
war. It was presumably because it involved these 
new methods that it was not thought of and applied 
sooner as a way of adding to the supply of coal. 
Now that it has been applied on a small scale, 
this is no reason why it should not be quickly 
developed—as fast, in fact, as the necessary machi- 
nery can be supplied. 
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ADVERTISED GOODS.—The fact that goods 
made of raw materials in short supply owing (0 
war conditions are advertised in this paper should 
not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 


available for export. 

CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow readers to post this 
aper to any part of the Brkiap Em J facagsing Eire and 
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THE THIRD FRONT 
IN FRANCE 


nger that Pétain and Laval were able to overturn 
he Republic, and to make all plain for the 
ronqueror. By the time the people had come to, 
ihe country was divided, with the German 
rommandants ordering the local officials in every 
ittle town in the Occupied Zone, and Pétain’s 
veird assortment of reactionaries and pacifists in 
power at Vichy. 
The looting period to some degree camouflaged 
he next stages. Germans buying up the contents 
every French shop, with the francs paid by 
rance as “ occupation expenses,” perfumes and 
coats auctioned in Rumanian market-places by 
an “‘ tourists ” on behalf of their comrades 
in the West, all that was visible enough. What 
yas not so obvious was the systematic expropria- 
ion of French business. It was all done in an 
brderly fashion. The great German companies 
vork methodically; and the great French 
financiers arid industrialists are a formidable 
phalanx, too. No doubt it helped negotiations 
hat Big Business in France was largely collabo- 
ationist. “‘ Better Hitler than Blum ” had long 
been their motto ; they now had to act upon it. 
article in La France Libre for September gives 
clear account of this process. There were 
bonferences between French and German directors 
bf banks and industries, with Goverriment repre- 
ntatives present, and each series of meetings 
poncluded with the sale of the business to 
rmans, or the acceptance of German majority 
rontrol, or a cartel in which the German partici- 
pant had the French under its orders. Thus all 
oreign investments have passed to German hands, 
s, for instance, the French interests in the Czech 
Skoda, in Jugoslav copper, in Polish coal; the 
Schneider-Creusot armament empire is no more. 
French-Jewish holdings abroad were simply 
iquidated. In France a German Banking Control 
was established, whose director was also made 
bo-director of the Bank of France. The task of 
is organisation was to buy up shares as they 
ame on the market. Insurance, which was 
argely a British business, has been taken over by 
erman companies. Three great industries have 
been cartelised under German control. Artificial 
ik works are amalgamated under a company 
alled France-Rayonne, of which German pro- 
lucers hold a third of the shares, and the German 
g effective control. _Francolor marks the 
ubjection of the French chemical industry to 
G. Farbenindustrie. It is typical that 1.G.F. 
gages vaguely to assist the French group with 
“general experience and technical help in 
particular processes” while Francolor cedes all 
hon-patented processes to the use of I.G.F., which 
S to ‘have exclusive licences for the French 
patents also. The terms of the automobile agree- 
ment, which links the production of Germany, 
rance, and Italy, are unknown. 
This economic control of French industry 
probably replaces the earlier, cruder scheme by 
which Germany intended to dismantle the works 
d carry off the plant of French factories. This 
Was superseded partly because it would have 


countries from the RAF. So French industry 
was reorganised but left where it was; with an 
immense complication of changes of titles to 
direction, and shareholding which it 
will be very t to disentarigle. 

Yet the time came—over a year ago—when 
Germany ran ae ies of man-power. At the 


she sucked in workers from the East : 

» Slovaks, Croats. Then from the ‘West: 
Dutch, Danes, Belgians, Frenchmen. Still the 
drain to Russia increased, still she wanted more 
men to keep the war industry ticking over ; so 
recently she put the screw mercilessly on Vichy 
France. Withhold raw materials from a works 
till it shuts down ; recruit the men for Germany. 
Then in May the levy—a failure. Now forced 
labour for men and unmarried women ; and Laval 
conferring with al Nazis on the means by which 
the compulsory labour laws are to be co-ordinated 
‘with Germany’s need for man-power. 

There is no means of hiding the position from 
the people of France. This is not like the treaties 
between business tes. Only the Renault 
workmen and their friends might realise that the 
lorries were being made for the German army. 
Every man knows now that he is being harried 
into the German war machine. 

The other daily jnescapable reminder of 
.Servitude is hunger. At first the food shortage 
“could be attributed to war-disorganised agri- 
culture, to the British blockade. Not now. The 
British blockade does not deny the French wine, 
milk, nor bread in a good harvest year like this. 
The people have gone hungry in summer; they 
have had coupons even for vegetables like 
tomatoes ; the townsfolk face serious privation in 
winter. There is an open and popular Black Market, 
of course. But it is for those who have money. 

The tightening squeeze of the Germans has 
indeed coincided with the growth of French 
resistance. How small this was at first! De 
Gaulle’s refusal to submit ; the Free French, so 
few. Then the Battle of Britain and news from the 
B.B.C. ; people plucking up heart. Tiny groups ; 
little clandestine papers, typewritten, roneo- 
graphed ; V-signs on the Métro stairs, Then 
the re-forming of the Socialist Party, under- 
ground; the Russian war and the swing into 
resistance of the Communists of Paris and the 
North-East. The Riom trials vindicated the 
Republic to many. France has published the full 
text of Blum’s defence this week. It proves conclu- 
sively, as did the summaries which got through the 
censor at the time, that the responsibility for 
French unpreparedness and defeat did not lie with 
the Front Populaire. Still there were solid blocks 
of collaboration ; Vichy and the Paris gang under 
Déat and Doriot; much of the haute bourgeoisie, 
entangled in the economic web ; the near-Fascist 
groups like the Croix de Feu. The parish priests 
might be resisters, the hierarchy was silent, even 
on the racial decrees. Now even those frozen 
patches are melting. It was the people who rose 
and fought at St. Nazaire. It is not only the 
simple people who are fighting now. Cardinals 
and Archbishops instruct their priests and 
congregations to shelter Jewish children. The 
Catholic university of Toulouse, which is under 
the direction of the Archbishop, listens to lectures 
by Jewish professors. A conference of Catholic 
Bishops in Occupied France, and the Protestant 
Federation have protested against the pogroms. 
The 5,000 people arrested in Paris this week-end are 
not even called “ Communists ” ; all opinions are 
joined in the opposition. Even the industrialists 
are sabotaging the labour decrees. The return of 
his Légion d’Honneur by Herriot is far more 
than a symbolic protest against the shame of 
decorating two Frenchmen who died fighting 
against Russia. The letters of protest by Herriot 
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and Jeanneney on the suspension of the Con- 
Stitition are an open declaration of opposition by 
the central figures of French politics. Herriot 
has protested before, but this time his action 
could not be suppressed by Vichy. France is 
as solidly resistant as she is likely to be. 

Can ag French maintain their Third Front ? 
Certainly their emotions will not die down; the 
tyranny they suffer is too hateful. But the 
problem of timing is acute by now. The Germans 
are bent upon starving the people to a sub- 
missive lethargy. They are stamping out leader- 
ship ; 116 executions in Paris this week-end. 
Their economic organisation is nearing totalitarian 
control. The French must contend against all 
this, as well as against their bitter disappointment 
at the absence of the Second Front, which 
Communist propaganda keyed them up to expect 
in July. If they can keep it up through the 
winter, so they believe, they will have defeated 
the German timetable. The coming months are 
indeed the testing-time for this civilian battle of 
the Third Front. 


PARLIAMENT AND 
PEOPLE 


Tue collapse of the debate in Parliament after 
Mt. Churchill’s speech on. September 8th was 
“a poor show.” I know that. Qui s’excuse 
s’accuse. I know that, too. It’s past history now, 
and the less we say about it the better. That I 
don’t believe, for the public has not forgotten. It 
was, and still is, pleased with the stern rebuke to 
Members of Parliament that came from Sir 
Stafford Cripps; Members of Parliament were, 
and still are, angry over a reproach which they 
consider to have been unfair. And the gap 
between Parliament and the public is already so 
wide that no attempt to prevent its further widen- 
ing can be a waste of time. 

We cannot conduct parliamentary business with 
dignity, Sir Stafford told us, “unless Members 
are prepared to pay greater attention to their 
duties in this House, which are just as great as 
the duties of men in the trenches at the front.” 
That is plain speaking, and it calls for plain 
speaking in return. His reproach, intended to 
strengthen the parliamentary system, has dealt it 
a nasty blow, for at least one wrong conclusion is 
being drawn from it. We, Members of Parlia- 
ment, one conclusion is, are a poor bunch, and 
that few of us would deny. So many younger 
Members are away in the Services and so many 
older Members were elected in 193§ under false 
pretences (that the Government was serious about 
sanctions in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute) and 
have since avoided the test of another election. 
But that leads on to another conclusion, both false 
and dangerous—that Parliament itself isn’t of 
much use. One has heard similar attacks on the 
Press, although Parliament and the Press are 
jointly responsible for most of the improvements 
of the war effort. But there are still people in 
the country who do not realise that freedom of 
expression, even though it be sometimes misused, 
is better than the progressive tyranny that is in- 
evitable where that freedom is withheld. Until 
you can persuade the Government to encourage 
some system of elections even in wartime—as I 
believe it should do—you must make the best of 
the House of Commons you have. 

To do so you must surely understand its diffi- 
culties and its idiosyncracies. Here are the facts 
about the Churchill debate as the ordinary back- 
bencher sees them. There are two complaints— 
one, that an unusual number of Members walked 
out while the Prime Minister was speaking, and, 
two, that so few Members wanted to make thern- 
selves heard when he had finished. Had the 
exodus taken place merely because Members were 
hungry, the truants would have deserved censure, 
Not so much for their lack of courtesy (for the 
Prime Minister should not expect to be treated 
with the awe and deference shown to Hitler by 
the Reichstag) as for their lack of responsibility 
(for he was dealing with matters of such vital 
importance to themselves and their constituents) 
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tained contact with the membership through Key- 
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But gs played only a small part. Somebody, 
alas, had arranged an all-party meeting in some 
committee room upstairs to discuss the future of 
the police. The local g officials (whom 
one would not dare to off would be gathering 
upstairs from all over the country. That, rather 
than the fact that roast pork was on the restaurant 
menu, took some fifty Members out of the House 
before Churchill sat down. 

But what about the rest of us? We crowded 
out of the Chamber when the speech was over at 
half-past one. Most of us went to eat, and some 
of us went to talk things over in the smoking 
room. And why not? Even an M.P.—believe it 
or not—must eat, and must thereby risk being 
accused of rudeness to the orator of the moment 
unless the rules are so changed that he is allowed 
to remain in his place, munching his sandwich or 
his Woolton pie while he listens. Had Cripps 
called a private meeting of Members to remind 
us that we were being rude to Arthur Greenwood 


we should have been contrite, for who would want 


to be rude to a man so universally liked? But we 
should have reminded the Leader of the House, 
as I venture to remind you, that we are not sent 
to Parliament primarily to listen to all the 
speeches in all the debates, and that argument 
and discussion in the smoking room do quite as 
much as debates in the Chamber to perpetuate 
that spirit of tolerance and understanding with- 
out which no Parliament can survive. 

We should, I think, have gone further. We 
should have also protested against the unhappy 
and unnecessary custom of allowing each impor- 
tant ministerial statement to be followed imme- 
diately by statements from the leaders of the other 
parties. And against that other custom whereby 
any Privy Councillor has priority in catching the 
Speaker’s eye over any back bencher. On this 
particular occasion the Labour Party had been 
warned that the whole of the first day would prob- 
ably be taken up by men who, because they have 
at some time been Ministers or are now Privy 
Councillors, can expect that priority. How it 
happened that in this particular debate the party 
Whips had not a number of such orators avail- 
able I do not know. But I do know that most 
of us on the back benches are no longer pro- 
foundly interested in speeches by the survivors 
of Chamberlain or Baldwin régimes. We will 
listen more readily to men of the future—especi- 
ally if they have first-hand knowledge of war or 
production or labour conditions—than to men of 
the past, 

But there are other reasons still why we re- 


sented the implications in Sir Stafford Cripps’s_ 


reproach. On the day of a big debate all 
Members are in a quandary. If they hope to 
take part in it they cannot prepare their speeches 
in full until the Prime Minister has spoken. They 
must leave the Chamber after he has done so 
in order to revise their notes. If they leave the 
Chamber for too long they may repeat the argu-. 
ments of other Members who have been called in 
their absence, and they may henceforward also be 
accused of failing in their duty. If they plan to 
keep silent they are faced with another problem 
—is it better to listen to a debate in which they 
will take no part or to snatch another half hour 
in the library to deal with correspondence from 
their constituencies? What impresses me most 
about Parliament is less the number of speeches 
in the Chamber than the number of letters piled 
in front of Members in the library. 

How can we restore the “ dignity ” about which 
Cripps is rightly worried? The answers depend 
in. part upon the Government, in part upon those 
who arrange the business of the House, and in 
part upon the general public. Give us new 
Members who are chosen by the electors and not 
by the party bosses. Cancel the tradition that 
certain Members, because of their rank in a party 
or their services in the past, have a priority right 
to speak. Some unofficial committee meetings 
are very valuable, but ban them while the House 
itself is actually in session. At the end of each 


important ministerial declaration adjourn the sit- 
ting for an hour so that we can feed or reflect, or 
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APPEAL TO IRELAND 


[Miss Hinkson is a daughter of Katharine Tynan 
and herself a well-known writer.] 


A ueavy responsibility rests on all who make 
ane eens eee 


responsibility for the possible enaction of 
similar tragedies. I write as one deeply conscious 
of that burden to draw attention to the most 
urgent question now. How are the deaths of 
future Constable Murphys and future Thomas 
Williarns alike to be averted? 

The recent article by Mr. R. M. Fox in THE 


New STATESMAN AND NATION presents the execu-. 


tion of Thomas Williams out of its context. That 
unhappy Belfast Easter Sunday when Constable 
Murphy was killed was not a day standing by 
itself but a page of a tragic chapter. 

The pity that was expressed in the pleas for 
mercy for the men responsible, that came from 
those most opposed to political violence, was 
aroused by their extreme youth; the fact that 
there was no premeditated murder; and, in 
Williams’s case, that while he took the blame as 
leader of the party, it seems established that he 
could not have fired the fatal shot. Of these six 
men, two, including Williams, were A.R.P. 
Wardens—his obituary notices included one from 
his A.R.P. district—a third, Cordner, was also an 
A.R.P. member and the son of a soldier killed 
at the Dardanelles, with a brother now in the 
British Army. Williams’s father had been a 
British soldier in the last war. These young 
men, shouldering the duties of Belfast citizens 
against German bombs, admitted also to belong- 
ing to the I.R.A., an organisation at war with the 
Eire and British Governments alike, of which 
the extreme wing is fostered by Germany with 
the object of destroying both Governments and 
Ireland; an organisation illegal in Eire and banned 
by the Catholic Church to its members; a pro- 
hibition of which the young men of Ireland are 
frequently reminded from pulpits. None of this 
makes sense. There appeared to be little con- 
viction behind their I.R.A. membership. Perry 
said: “I had no intention of shooting anyone. 
I do not approve of taking human life. I am 
very sorry for Constable Murphy.” ‘The Northern 
Nationalist M.P.s reported that each of the men 
“avows that the death of the constable was 
wholly unpremeditated by him and sorrows for 
his decease with heartfelt compassion and 
anguish.” Williams received a tribute from the 
Prison Governor for his behaviour and died 
bravely, deeply religious and believing that he 
was dying for Ireland. How can such young 
men be taught that if they fire revolvers, sooner or 
later they are bound to kill someone and that that 
is not serving Ireland but helping to destroy her? 

It has been advanced that the raids on Nation- 
alist homes: and the methods of the Ulster Con- 
stabulary have provoked these maddened answers, 
and no one who knows the extreme bitterness 
of the North will deny that there are likely to be 
wrongs on both sides when blood is hot and 
guns are out and that then the minority, opposed 
to the Government, are likely to get the worst 
of jt. The Northern situation has been com- 
plicated by the state of war, but the fierceness of 
Belfast riots was a tale in a pre-last-war world. 

There is a tendency in Ireland, due to historic 
associations—in the case of an execution linked 
with a political issue, where that is of an Irish- 
man by a Governtnent other than that of Eire—for 
the natural pity evoked to swing immediately to 
unreasoning admiration and hero-worship, even 
among people who have previously condemned 
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2 by itself, and the causes that led w 
the necessary attempt to remedy. these and 
nion-recurrence are liable to be completely 

ae The public simalieaution of then 
has obvious effect on other young men, 


thereby encouraged to take the same terri 


has 
nunciation of political crime, both on an earlier 
occasion when a prison warder was murdered in 
the street, and in this case, when he condemned 
the crime while pleading for Christian mercy for 
the boys responsible. 

Within a week of the execution a boy of 16 
was arrested for firing a revolver in a Belfast 
street and in Eire a Detective Sergeant of the 
Eire police was deliberately murdered at his own 
gate by men armed with a tommy gun and re- 
volvers. The Eire Government has offered a 
reward of £5,000 for the arrest of the murderers, 
and the Government organ in a leader declared 
that “the taking of life of any servant of the State 
and people is a public crime which strikes at 
the foundations of order and all organised 
liberty.” The Northern situation is complicated 
by the non-recognition of the Stormont Govern- 
ment by many of the minority. This attitude 
receives considerable support in the South, which 
works in a circle,’ producing repercussions in 
Ulster. 

This is not the first political crime of recent 
years in Eire, where a native Government keeps 
many men in internment camps, holds frequent 
trials for arms possession, and has recently—with 
the minimum of publicity, under rigorous Censor- 
ship—executed men, one for killing a policeman 
while resisting arrest. The sternest Emergency 
Powers and Special Courts have been established 
to deal with the situation, which cannot be 
ascribed here to the provocation of the Northern 
Government’s methods and forces the question, 
how has it been produced and how can it be 
altered? 

A liberal Ulsterman said to me that two genera- 
tions of right education were needed on both 
sides of the Border to bring about a peaceful 
United Ireland. Eire needs one generation of the 
young brought up free of the shadow of the 
gun and political violence, one generation edu- 
cated without the teaching of hate. I believe 
that these men of North and South (all native 
Catholic Irishmen) who have died recently, and 
the boys who are now in penal servitude, are 
alike the victims of a bitter and irresponsible 
teaching which perpetuates the evil effect of 2 
past ferrible history. This has produced a habit 
of political violence of action and mind in Ireland 
—the former revealed in the disregard for human 
life if the taking of it can be linked to a political 
issue, the latter revealed often in people, gentile 
otherwise, who would not use physical violence 
themselves but may influence others to do so— 
which contrasts strangely with opposing gentile 
aspects of Irish life. There is no country where 
there is less crime outside political and agrarian 
outrages, where life not involved in these issues 
is safer, where women’s honour is safer and pro- 
perty safer. But fan the always smouldering fires 
of political bitterness, and by those flames Ire- 
land’s eyes are blinded to pity. 
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action. 
“wrong” without a suggestion of a necessary 


8 contribution from the Southern side, have been 


particularly dangerous and have had their effect. 
Men—and women—speak* and write wild 


by 
chy xt this teaching for the men of 
land before it is too late. e Northern 


Pace has tried to stamp out the results of 
it by hanging Thomas Williams, the Eire Govern- 
ment by executions also. But is there not another 
way—prevention better than cure, by a different 
education? There are weapons now to be used— 
for life instead of death—bought with men’s lives. 
The “compassion” that the Belfast prisoners feel 
for the man they killed might be spread through 
Ireland to make such another happening impos- 
sible. And all who asked for mercy in this case 
are bound by that act to show the same measure 
of mercy that they ask and do all in their power 
to prevent any of it happening again. 

I write this in England where in addition to 
the homes left sonless by the fighting casualti¢s, 
46,000 civilians have been killed, and I know that 
I may be accused of a lack of sense of proportion 
in my concern for these few lives in a world 
stricken by death. But it is the manner of them 
that stirs one’s pity for these among sO many 
dying and the tragic meaning of it for the future. 
Ireland is in danger now of using her history to 
strangle herself and the lives of her young, at a 
time when her position amid the agony of other 
nations should be a uniquely fortunate one. She 
cries for one generation to be brought up in light 
instead of the darkness of the past, one generation 
that will not have played with guns, explosives 
or dangerous words, educated to construction 
instead of destruction, Responsibility is the key 
word that is lacking in the education that has pro- 
duced the present situation in Eire and across 


B the Border. These things could not happen if 


there was a clear teaching and acceptance of the 
fact that a political crime is a crime, whether 
committed by Irishmen in England, Northern 
Ireland, or Eire. 

Is this last page to be the continuation or the 
end of the unhappy chapter? Only the public 
conscience of all Ireland can answer that ques- 
tion, which involves in. responsibility every Irish 
man and woman with power to influence public 
thought; and on that answer, the future of Ire- 
land and the fate of Ireland’s young men depend. 

PAMELA HINKSON 
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THE NEED FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY IN 
POWER 


No one whose business it is to watch the 
process of government can fail to be impressed 
by the poison of power. Its effects are felt not 

at the apex of the pyramid; there is 
hardly a level of action to which it does not 
penetrate. The real case against the Nazis is that 
they have broken down, all over the world, the 
bridges which civilisation has so painfully erected 
between power and responsibility. They have, 
thereby, given what is most evil in human 
natute its supreme opportunity of self-expression 
by minimising its prospect of being called to 
account. Never has the revelation been ‘so stark 
of the danger of irresponsible power. 

That danger is so clear in the Nazi system that 
we tend, I think, to underestimate its more subtle 
influence with ourselves. For it is important that 
we should realise the degree to which the tested 
criteria of responsibility are suspended under our 
present regime. Coalition government means 
more than the suspension of normal opposition 


in the House of Commons. It means more, even, _ 


than that agreement between the party machines 
which prevents the intervention of an effective 
public opinion in Parliament. In a crisis such as 
ours, where secrecy is of the essence of action, 
coalition government breeds dangers we can easily 
overlook because, in theory, the forms of responsi- 
bility are preserved. Action tends to be taken, 
policy tends to be formed, without being measured 
by the acid test of that effective public examination 
of its results it is the whole purpose of the Parlia- 
mentary system to secure. Ministers operate in 
a realm so screened from the public view that the 
twilight world in which they come to dwell fails 
to provide the atmosphere of responsibility, the 
maintenance of which is the secret of free govern- 
ment. For it is disastrous to any society when 
forms are kept from which the inner and effective 
substance has departed. 

The application of this argument to the position 
of the Churchill Government becomes more 
significant with each new phase of the war. No 
one pretends to know exactly how the Cabinet 
works, whether, indeed, in the classic sense, there 
is a Cabinet at all. That Parliament is dissatisfied 
with both the personnel of the administration and 
the machinery through which policy is made is a 
matter of common knowledge; but there is, it 
appears, no method available by which that dis- 
satisfaction can be expressed without a threat to 
the unity of the. nation which no one desires. 
Mr. Churchill builds upon the absence of that 
method, with the result that the main preoccupa- 
tion even of his friends is discussion of the ways 
and means by which they can influence his mind. 
Direct challenge is impossible ; for the informa- 
tion upon which alone it could be made effective 
cannot be revealed without aiding the enemy. 
Personal contact is rare save for those who do not 
compel the Prime Minister to the fatigue of high 
argument ; for he has reached that dizzy eminence 
where a request for the re-examination of his 
promises of action is regarded by him as factious 
opposition. Most public approach is devoid of 
influence, since neither the press nor the wireless 
is able, save in the rarest instances, to create that 
climate of opinion in which defeat is the price he 
must pay for inattentiveness. In the result we 
have reached a stage where none of the normal 
instruments by which our system enforces respon- 
sibility upon a Prime Minister is able to function 
to its appointed end. 

This can, I think, be seen in a number of ways. 
It is evident in the field of policy. The Second 
Front, a single strategy for the United Natiors, the 
refusal to permit any “‘ controversial ”’ questions to 
be discussed, the absence of any approach to 
coherence in our political warfare,-on all these 
Mr. Churchill’s view prevails, not because it has 
passed through the classic channels of criticism 
and emerged supreme therefrom, but precisely 
because it is his view and will not, therefore, be 
submitted to those channels for examination. It 
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is evident in the field of. appointments, both in the 
defence realm and the civilian. We see General 
Wavell move from one command to another ; we 
see General Auchinleck a great soldier in one 
month and on the shelf in the next; Ministers 
go and come, like Lord Moyne, upon principles of 
choice which, whatever their validity, are never 
given public explanation. Powerful criticism is 
offered by men whose experience, like that of 
Lord Hankey, of the machinery of government is 
profound ; the answer to the criticism amounts 
to little more than Mr. Churchill’s affirmation 
that he prefers his own methods to the alternatives 
proposed. No one thinks of his colleagues as men 
thought of Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Milner, or 
Mr. Balfour in the last war; they are ersatz 
colleagues to whom some special task is allotted, 
rather than minds which are pooled with Mr. 
Churchill’s mind, so that the vital questions before 
us are looked at by a body of men whom he must 
convince before he decides. His position has 
become that of an American President rather than 
a British Prime Minister, with the additional 
strength that comes from the fact that he has a 
submissive legislature at his disposal. 

No one needs to be told either that Mr. 
Churchill has no rival for the Premiership or that 
he symbolises, as no other-man, the nation’s faith 
in ultimate victory. But the system of government 
he has brought into being is bound, on the 
evidence, to give rise to doubt of its fitness for the 
task it is called upon to perform. It is not merely 
that it has neither great victories nor great 
measures to its credit. What is not less important 
is that the technique of its construction centralises 
overwhelming power in a single person without 
the creation of those checks upon its exercise 
which make its responsibility a matter arising out 
of the technique itself, and not a matter dependent 
upon the personality of the man who uses the 
technique. That this is so becomes evident in 
each new critical phase of the war. We do not 
find that the lessons of the previous: phase have 
been learned. We do not see the old mistakes 
avoided. We do not find those massive adapta- 
tions made for which past blunders seem to call, 
The new men who replace those Mr. Churchill — 
discards, whether in defence or civil policy, 
become rapidly indistinguishable from the old ; it 
is difficult now to remember that, six months ago, 
the entrance of Sir Stafford Cripps into the War 
Cabinet was hailed as the prelude to large-scale 
innovation. The War Cabinet, indeed, seems, 
apart from the Prime Minister, to have little 
meaning either for the mind or the heart of the 
country. 

The Government, in a word, is not a team of 
colleagues considering a problem which, however 
vast, is still a single problem; it is a complex 
network of committees, some of which refer their 
matters to Mr. Churchill and some of which he 
directly and personally controls. Their relevance 
to him is set in part by his decision to be our main 
strategic architect, and in part by the fact that, 
every so often, the handling of some problem, 
production, for example, or coal, arouses sufficient 
public controversy as to compel his attention. 
Nothing in the system suggests that it is an 
organic whole working to a unified plan; and it 
has failed to achieve that wholeness because there 
is no coherent relation between Mr. Churchill and 
Parliament, on the one hand, or Mr. Churchill 
and the general public on the other. The first has 
become his Privy Council, tempered by occasional 
threats of a rebellion he knows will not mature ; 
his responsibility to it, accordingly, is merely a 
matter of rhetorical form. The second has become 
the unseen audience of those superb orations 
which Mr. Churchill has substitufed for the great 
statutes we had looked’ for after Mr. Attlee’s 
dramatic Order of May, 1940. But, so long as the 
party machines are in agreement, Mr. Churchill 
is not responsible to that audience. Only an 
occasional flash of temper at a by-election reminds 
him that it is there. He is responsible only to 
himself and to the muse of history. But the 
verdicts of Clio upon the work of one generation 
are rarcly rendered until its successor has begun, 
to perceive its mistakes. 
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‘THIS ENGLAND 
s to Marion Robey. 


od SAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


“ Liverpool Chamber of Commerce complained 
that women would be ‘ compelled to go out in the 
black-out and fight fires with strange men.’ ”— 
' News Chronicle. 


Officer wishes lessons in card tricks and advanced 
ballroom dancing in evenings. State terms. Also 
wishes to meet dancing partner under sft. 7ins., and 
over 30 years.p—Essex County Standard. 


Sir James Marchant, one of the Salvage chiefs, 
in a speech in London to-day, gave as an example 
of wanton extravagance the case of a woman who 
confessed before the Birthrate Commission that she 
had 90 nightgowns, each scented with a different 
perfume to please her husband.—Liverpool Echo. 


READY NOW : Highly pedigreed Great Dane 
pups. This strain is specially bred for size. 
They are fearless, Haters of all Non-Europeans. 
Advert. in “ Cape Argus” (S. African daily.) 


JAMAICA 


[The author of this article is a Jamaican, 
now resident in this country.] 


I'or decades the closed bureaucracy which 
administers the colonies has been playing fast and 
oose with the reputation of the British people. 

he British electorate remains in almost complete 
gnorance of what is being done until a crisis 
arises in one or other of the Colonies: Now, for 

nstance, it is clear that its attention is going to be 

ed to unhappy events in Jamaica, as well as 
n India, unless constructive action is taken. 
ere is ample justification for complaint by the 
ajority of the people, and ever since 1937 there 
have been obvious signs of discontent. 

The average earnings of the labouring classes in 
Jamaica before the war was estimated by a reliable 
authority to be somewhere in the region of 3s. per 
week. At that time the island was more prosperous 
it had been for many a year. The normal 
quota of food for most of the people is'as follows : 
breakfast at between 5 and 6 a.m., half a pint of 
warm water with a tablespoon of sugar dissolved 
in it; lunch at or about midday, consisting of a 
plate of boiled rice and red peas with a morsel of 
fried salted cod for favouring, and possibly a corn- 
meal cake or two or a piece of roasted bread fruit. 

his is usually the last meal of the day, though 
some fortunate ones are able to afford another 
mug of sugar and water at dusk. In the country 
parts it is common to find a man, his wife and 

anywhere from four to eight children living in a 
ingle room constructed of mud walls on a wooden 
frame with a thatched roof and having for a floor 

e bare earth. The furniture in most cases 
onsists of a few wooden boxes. In the towns 
onditions are much the same, except that the 
houses are usually dilapidated wooden shacks with 
a roof of corrugated iron sheeting. Very often 
here are no sanitary conveniences and no kitchens. 
In the towns such bathing as is possible is done 

der a single tap, and in the country in the 
Mearest stream. In both cases cooking is usually 
done in an old paraffin tin supported on three 

ge stones over a fire laid in the open yard. 
These conditions certainly apply to more than 
80 per cent. of the population. 

These people speak English ; quite a number 
of them can read it, too; they all see the more 
fortunate members of the community wearing 
decent clothes, driving cars and enjoying good 
food. This describes accurately the living condi- 
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tions before the war of the majority of the people 
in Jamaica. 

are in common with the rest of the world, 
is ering the repercussions of war. Owing to 
the shortage of ships, exports and imports have 
shrunk almost to the vanishing points. An island, 
never very happy economically, finds itseif faced 
with acute food shortage, breakdown of internal 
transport and increasing unemployment. Owners 
of banana plantations are unable to export the 
fruit they_grow, and sugar estates are producing 
more sugar can be carried in the few ships 
available. - a result plantation and estate 
labourers are finding employment more and more 
difficult to obtain ; and among dock workers and 
those normally engaged in the building trades, 
— is now probably as high as 


°° Pi isla 

island has never produced enough food for 
its own requirements ; large quantities of meat 
and butter.used to come from New Zealand, cod 
fish and flour from Canada and peas from the 
United States. With the exception of meat and 
butter, these foods constitute the major portion of 
the diet of the poor. The distribution of yam, 
yampey breadfruit and other foods grown locally 
is now quite inadequate, owing to the shortage of 
petrol. There are only two main railway lines in 
the country: one runs for a hundred miles 
diagonally across the island from Kingston to 
Montego Bay ; the other across the width of the 
island from Kingston to Port Antonio. Before 
the war these railway lines carried a portion of the 
bananas and sugar from collecting depots to 
Kingston for shipment abroad. But most of the 
transport was by lorry, and even that portion 
which went by rail was collected by lorries 
operating in the mountain districts and brought 
by them to the nearest railway station. East of 
Kingston there is no railway at all; the whole of 
this district -was previously served by lorries. 
The same is true of the south-west part of the 
island. No adequate store of petrol was built up 
during the early months of the war when such a 
thing was possible. Now the whole transport 
system . waits upon the spasmodic arrival of 
tankers. 

The whole economy of the island is founded 
upon large estates producing sugar, bananas, 
coconuts and to a lesser extent ginger and coffee. 
Not until the Jamaica banana producers associa- 
tion came along was any encouragement given 
to the “small settler,” and then he was 
encouraged to grow bananas for export rather 
than a variety of foods for local consumption. 
The result of this policy was, first, to make the 
majority of the population dependent upon 
employment on the large estates, rather than to 
encourage a peasant proprietorship, and secondly 
to make the island much more dependent on 
imported food than it need have been. The 
people of this agricultural island are not good 
farmers, and there is a shortage of food. 

It is impossible to devise a food rationing scheme 
for Jamaica based on equal sacrifice because even 
the normal diet of the poor would seem to the 
upper classes unbearably meagre, and a dual 
system with one ration for one class and a lower 
ration for another obviously would not be 
tolerated. The Government is trying to combat 
the food shortage by a campaign for local pro- 
duction. All owners of more than 100 acres of 
land are now required by law to plant a minimum 
acreage in certain food crops, and certain arrange- 
ments have been made for credit through loan 
banks and the Loan Societies Board. All food 
grown under this scheme is bought by Govern- 
ment at fixed prices. This is an improvement on 
the laissez-faire attitude of the past, but it is stili 
only scratching at the surface of the problem. 

Praedial larceny has increased with the shortage 
of food and employment, and the Government has 
recently issued an order under the Defence 
Regulations making whipping the penalty for the 
first offence. The introduction of severe methods 
of repression at the present time seems most ill- 
advised. Colour and class conflict are on the 
increase. There have been a number of cases 
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where women of the middle and upper class have 
been assaulted by snatch thieves in broad day- 
light. Quite recently a young business man 
(white) of the well-to-do class fell from his motor 
cycle while trying to avoid a crowd of people in 
the street. He hit his head and lay unconscious 
on the ground. No one in the crowd attempted 
to help him, and when he was discovered some 
time later by his gardener, who happened to be 
passing that way, the people in the crowd said 
they had not helped him because white men’s 
troubles were not their concern. This is an 
isolated instance, and probably an extreme, 
example, but it is nevertheless indicative of the 
general trend of feeling. Are conditions in 
Jamaica going to be allowed to deteriorate until 
rioting and looting break out or are enlightened 
methods of political and economic reform going 
to be adopted immediately? The people of 
Britain should be informed of the facts ; there can 
be little doubt as to which course they will direct 
their Government to pursue, whatever the 
difficulties, whatever the cost. 

It is not difficult to define the general pattern 
which the remedy must follow. First, employment 
must be found for everyone. The time when this 
could be left to private enterprise is past. The 
Government must undertake at once large-scale 
productive schemes. Land must be taken over on 
whatever basis is considered equitable and the 
people must be put to work on it at a regular 
weekly wage. Housing schemes must be under- 
taken at once with whatever local building 
materials are available. There is nothing wrong 
with mud as a building material as a temporary 
measure so long as rooms are in sufficient number 
and of adequate size. A thatched roof, as every 
Englishman knows, can be not only serviceable 
but pleasing to the eye as well. Sanitary con- 
veniences of a primitive type present no problem 
atall. Re-afforestation is a crying need. Terracing 
of the hillsides must be undertaken soon to save 
the fertile top soil which is day by day being 
washed down into the rivers. There is unlimited 
scope for agricultural education and elementary 
education, too. The island abounds with streams, 
and there are vast areas in need of irrigation. At 
least some of this work can be done without 
imported pipes; water is now carried long 
distances in trenches. 

The money for these enterprises presents no 
problem, since nearly all of it will be spent 
internally. All that is necessary is a Government 
guarantee to promote the necessary confidence and 
stability. The value for which the people can 
exchange the money they earn is food, shelter and 
land; if there is any surplus the Government 
must absorb it by borrowing. Imported values 
such as manufactured goods must remain in short 
supply until re-establishment of normal shipping 
permits the resumption of foreign trade in both 
directions. But in the meantime there is no 
reason why jam and marmalade cannot be manu- 
factured locally and sold in jars made of glazed 
clay. Coastwise shipping can be developed by 
the use of wooden ships and, if satisfactory sails 
cannot be made of wood, then the small amount of 
canvas needed can be put on the priority list of 
imports. This is an important item, since it would 
help to relieve unemployment among the dock 
workers. As far as overland transport is con- 
cerned, much could be done by taking a census 
of the donkeys and mules in the island and 
organising a primitive relay animal transport 
system. 

Preparation for political advancement could 
well be begun by organising village committees 
under a central authority to direct and report on 
the various activities. 

And with all this should go extensive propa- 
ganda telling the people what is being done, why 
it is being done and how. The phrases “ your 
village,” “ your land,” “ your island,” should be 
used as frequently as possible, and they should be 
given real meaning. But all these obvious con- 
structive remedies wait upon the enlightenment 
of Colonial administration. 

ANTHONY BIRAC, 
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GRAND PASSION 
Pausine at a bookstall the other day, I saw a 


over me and, putting down threepence, I carried 
the paper off to see how far the world of a child 
philatelist of the eighties and early nineties had 
survived into the world of to-day. 

Those who have never collected. stamps do not 
realise that philately is not a hobby but a passion. 
What the sounding cataract was to Wordsworth, 
thar the sight of a sheet of stamps, sent on 
approval, was to me as a small boy at Miss Hardy’s 
school. To read the advertisements of the stamp- 
dealers in the Boy’s Own Paper was to have dreams 
as dazzling as those of the men who set out to 
discover the Indies. There was always something 
unattainable, or almost so, in the wide world of 
stamps. No schoolboy with a few pennies in his 
pocket could expect to become the easy possessor 
of a three-cornered Cape of Good Hope. (Cape 
of Good Hope! The very name was a match to the 
imagination.) Then there was a black—or was it 
a blue ?—Mauritius, reputed to be even rarer than 
the three-cornered Cape of Good Hope. I 
remember a fellow-schoolboy’s offering to sell me 
one for sixpence as a bargain, but, enthusiast and 
simpleton though I was, I could see that his 
supposed rarity was merely an English penny 
stamp inked over to give it an appearance of 
antiquity. In later life he made a fortune in 
business. 

But it was not only the rarities among stamps 
that excited the imagination. The long Western 
Australia stamps, bearing the image of a swan, 
were lovelier even than the coloured pictures 
given away with Christmas supplements. The 
Egyptian stamps portraying the Sphinx were 
common enough, but the eye dwelt on them 
meltingly. I felt especial pangs of love for the 
stamps of the West Indies and Central and South 
America. The name of Ecuador was music, and 
Guatemala and Nicaragua were its close rivals. 
Then there were Barbados and Montserrat. 
Montserrat sounded like the name of a perfect 
wine, and indeed, when I began to go into public 
houses in my teens, I asked for it several times 
till I found that it was the name only of a lime 
juice cordial. 

There was scarcely such a thing, however, as a 
duli stamp apart from the commonest English, 
French and German varieties with which the 
stamp dealers were so liberal in their packets 
of “ 50 stamps assorted” for a shilling and a 
penny. 

To see a stamp that one did not possess was to 
be filled with a craving almost physical—a craving 
such as even many adults experience for the cakes 
at somebody else’s table in a teashop. I do not 
know whether people steal stamps, but I can 
understand the temptation. Some people sieal 
jewels—according to the writers of sensational 
stories—from the heads of West African idols. I 
should have been more likely to succumb to the 
English black penny stamp. Fortunately, I gave 
up stamp-collecting at an age at which my 
criminal tendencies were only half developed. 

In those days one could dream of having a 
pertect stamp-collection and of possessing all the 
stamps in existence since the time of the Mulready 
envelope. All one needed was unlimited money or 
the gifts of a master-thief with unrivalled oppor- 
tunities. Since then, stamps have become so 
numerous that it must be almost impossible to 
overtake their multiplicity. Reading the names 
of the varieties offered for sale by the advertisers 
in Stamp Collecting, 1 felt like the xesthete who 
had dined too well and who, as he looked at the 
Stars in the night sky on the way home, murmured: 
“ ‘There are too many of them.” A Victorian does 
not feel at ease in a world in which a stamp- 
collector is enticed to buy with such announce- 
ments as “ Coronations. Rising Rapidly! Buy 
now! Save money!” and is offered something 
called “ Coronation sets” issued by Basutoland, 
the Falkland Islands, Nauru, Nyasaland and the 
Virgin Islands. We had no Coronation sets in 


our days. Stamps were there for letters, not for 

occasions. ‘ 
To-day, however, the stamp of occasion, once 

ee = hee Sey ae We read, 


worth 
be picked up 
307-310, 311 and 312-314. 
After this we are told, as though we were getting 
Liberia is not everyone’s “ cup of tea,” but for 
those who are interested in this somewhat despised 
country, the last commemorative (set Nos. 358-360) 
should be attractive, in fine used condition. 
When I was a stamp-collector every stamp was. 
everybody’s “ cup of tea,” aud these oon eh 


attitude to stamps seems to have turned topsy- 
turvy in the last fifty years. 

As a child I should not have understood such an 
announcement as that made under the heading 
“ Recent Realisations ” : 


Fe ee 
Great Britain, Edinburgh and Leith, 
Official notices and a rouletted 4.) black 
used on cover 6.10 0 
London Circular "Delivery Co., , official : 
notices and a jd. blue imperf. 3 0.0 
Metropolitan, id. rose (Pinholed) on 
entire cover ‘ i. OS 


This puzzles me even to-day. I think I must have 
collected stamps at a time before onang collecting 
had become scientific. 

Possibly there was always a science of philately. 
I have just learned from the New English Dictionary 
that the word is an old one, and was first “ pro- 
posed by M. Herpin, a postage-stamp collector, 
in Le Collectioneur de Timbres Postes (15 Nov. 
1864).” The derivation, it-is stated, is from the 
Greek “ philo ” and “ ateleia,” meaning “ 
tion from payment”; and the dictionary elabo- 
rates on this: “ When a letter was carriage-free 
or carriage-prepaid by the sender, it was formerly 
in various countries stamped FREE Or FRANCO ; 
the fact is now indicated by the letter bearing an 
impressed receipt stamp, or its substitute an 


. adhesive label commonly called a postage-stamp, 


for the amount.” How incurious one is, never for 
fifty years to have asked oneself what was the origin 
of the word “ philately”! Perhaps one’s instinct 
told one that it was not a very good word. As 
long ago as 1881 the Atheneum, quoted in the 
Dictionary, wrote: “It is possibly a question 
whether the science should properly be called 
philately or timbrophily.” And I feel that the 
stamp-collecting in which I myself indulged could 
be more accurately described as timbrophily. 

The true philatelist, indeed, would never have 
been content with such a. modest timbrophilic 
collection as mine, with its half-sized early 
Victorian halfpenny stamps and its cheap treasures 
from Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast. Even 
King George V, who was a Victorian like myself, 
seems to have been more of a philatelist than a 
timbrophile. According to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica : 

The King has a great range of rare specimens, 
original sketches, proofs, etc., including the unissued 
2d. Tyrian plum, King Edward, and stamps over-~ 
printed for use of Government departments such as 
“T.R. Official’? 1902-04, 6d. dull purple, §s. car- 
mine, 10s. ultramarine and {1 green, and “‘ Board 
of Education ” Is. green and carmine, in singles ang 
In pairs. 

Even in my most ambitious dreams I should never 
have aimed at including in my collection “ Board 
of Education” 1s. green and carmine in singles 
and pairs. Newfoundland was good enough for 
me, or Spain with the head of the boy king. 
Science, however, is always spreading its 
borders, and philately has never been content to 
keep within the old geographical frontiers. 
Explorers go in search of new rarities, like 
botanists in quest of new plants. How the 
philatelist’s heart rises as he reads of the “ so- 
called ‘ Reprints ’ of contemporary British Colonial 
stamps that are now making their appearance ” ! 
These, it seems, have the virtue of novelty, since 
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crown, surely, of a grand passion. ¥. Y. 
THE MOVIES sean 
“This Above All,” at the Plaza ua be 
“In Which we Serve,” at the Gaumont nied 3 
cy ” 
Meet the Stewarts, at the Regal Maggie’ 
Popular art in war-time is functional. It helps uMiBiwo con 
to win or to forget. What we are winning, what it is HB pecome 
we must forget, is left—together with general clec- MM time, an 


tions and State compensation—till after the war, 
Then the real war novels, war plays, war films begin 
to be made; im time to engender a pacifism tha 
will have to be undone by the next onslaught. So it 
was with the “ Great War.” 

Greater war has produced also better popular art, 
Not only is the war-winning or war-forgetful film 
likely, this time, to have merits of its own, but there is 
room for films that are realistic, deterrent or question- Hi of the G 


statemen 
Ravel re 


ing. This Above All has a theme: the pacifist con- performs 
flict that produces so many breakdowns and incom- MM energy : 
petences in war-time. Its hero, the ex-mechanic who Hi must inc 


deserts from the Army after experiencing Dunkirk, I neglecte 
has his counterpart in civil servants who weave them- HM seen as 








selves cocoons for the duration, generals. sitting a JM contrary 
desks in Whitehall, bus conductors short of change and Hi Latin tr 
temper. The ex-mechanic (Tyrone Power) of This Valéry. 
Above All comes back to an England of masters and § prevalen 
Minivers, all doing their bit for an ivy-clad wall, and he Hi of a higt 
rebels ; he won’t fight again. He meets a lesser rebel BR there w 
(Joan Fontaine), an A.T.S. girl out of the aristocratic HH renewal 
flock ; they fall in love and work out a compromise 9 and whi 
by which he goes back to the Army and she goes on 9 (and a p 
scrubbing in the hope of a better society. the univ 
As a film, This Above All has faults which I am told Hi for this 
do not appear in the novel by Eric Knight, from which 9 design fi 
it is taken. The glimpses of the upper classes aren’t ; 
very credible (they should be granted, at any rate, 
more protective colouring); Mr. Power’s artisan iF) 
status, with a cloth cap, an American accent and money - 
to chuck about, is rather unnecessarily baffling ; the § ~-==asum 
end comes too pat*and conventional; and it is Intre 
assumed, more or less, all along that sex can solve 
everything. . Nevertheless, the film Aas a theme (which ro 
is rare), and the performances by Mr. Power and jae 
Miss Fontaine are unusually sympathetic. period 
Noel Coward’s In Which We Serve is a good, nearly 
a very good, film. It is true to its intention of telling Stor 
the story of a destroyer, and it does this successfully 
for two hours without once requiring a “ plot ” of the A selec 


type that usually disfigures such films. The sequences 
of the men abandoning ship (sunk off Crete), of three f Dyn 
women in Portsmouth whose conversation ends when 
a bomb hits the house, of Mr. Coward himself, as 


captain, shaking hands with the survivors of his crew ona 
before they disperse to other stations : these moments psycho 
are as brilliantly conveyed and as moving as anything ae 
I have seen in a cinema during the war. But In Which Shor 


We Serve is far too long, too much centred upon 
Mr. Coward. How often we have to stare at those Th 

familiar features fronting the gales, bobbing up in the Dos a 
watérs, while another dive bomber swoops over of 
another order has to be given from the captain’s deck. The 
Too many speeches to the crew, too many Christmas a oe 
gatherings, and tear-jerks all in a row. In Which We gospel | 
Serve has not escaped the alloy of staginess—chiefly vem 
in the Cavalcade touch that make parts of the film a 
succession cf sentimental occasions, and in the person 
of Mr. Coward himself. He has chosen to depict 
Captain “D” as a man always on duty who never 
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ended with the Trio of Ravel: in between Miss 
Maggie Teyte sang a group of songs by each of these 
two composers. Her performance in Fauré has 
become a part of the original achievement of our 
time, and it seems impossible that these full and plain 
statements of regret should ever be better sung. 
Ravel remarked of one of the songs in Thursday’s 


Pp 

epigraph to the whole— 
d’eau ” ; and this could stand equally for the enclosed 
perfection of the style with which Miss Teyte per- 
formed this group. In attacking the Trio of Ravel, 
Mr. Grinke and his associates shook themselves free 
of the Germanic procedure which had hampered their 
performance of Fauré, and gave in full measure the 
energy and assurance required in this work; they 
must indeed have done much to revalue this newly 
neglected composer. Ravel, though now mistakenly 
seen as a largely decorative composer, is on the 
contrary a classicist, a French-Basque in the same 
Latin tradition as the Mediterranean French. Paul 
Valéry. Constantly in this trio one is aware of the 
prevalence over instinct and emotion of an intelligence 
of a high order; here and in the songs from Klingsor 
there was that complete individuality within the 
renewal of accepted forms for which Fauré strove 
and which Poulenc has since pursued. An evening 
(and a performance) of this quality must go to prove 
the universal validity of the French classical tradition ; 
for this remains, as Gide once said, “ a school of 
design for wane and the world entire.” 


Correspondence 


PROLONGATION OF PARLIAMENT 


Sir,—I suppose it is a foregone conclusion that the 
Bill to extend for the third year in succession, and this 


auniiiarime uedicn conn eemeeneeion. which 
not many months ago was exercised with most 
beneficial results in Australia ? 

The present House of Commons was elected in 1935 
to support the Government of Mr. Baldwin when, in 
Mr. Laski’s words, it received “a mandate which is 
almost fantastically remote from the issues ” of to-day. 


It is true that the House supports the Prime 
Minister and the war policy of the Government, but 


criticism has had beneficial 
results. Ser aaa the Prime Minister was com- 
pelled to appoint a separate Minister for Production, 
and he was also compelled to take in to the Cabinet 
Sir Stafford Cripps to act as Deputy Prime 

I have not space to consider the technical difficulties 
of an election, but any such could be overcome ; and 
of course the election could be spread over a period 
of time like a municipal election. But, passing over 
questions of machinery, I think it is clear that unless 
we wish to copy in this island the absolutism of 
Germany, Spain and Italy, the people must recover 
control over the House in order that they may have a 
say not only in the conduct of the war, but also in the 
policy which will guide the peace. 

C. pe B. Murray 
6, Moray Place, 
Edinburgh 
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ARMY PAY 


Smr,—I was stung to disagreement when I read 
your remarks last week about the pay of unmarried 
newly-commissioned officers. I can give you a rough 
idea of personal figures, which may be typical for 
Officers living in messes with moderate (not low) 
charges, for the period when I was 2/Lt. : 

Monthly Pay (excluding any 

Fjeld and Travelling Allow- 


£16 1§ O appr. 


Tax (second year of commission 


only) . ss i s a eS 
Messing (1s. 3d.-1s. 9d. per 

diem) + subscriptions and odd 

purchases) ea {3 2 60 
Average other expenditure, in- 

cluding leave . ; < aa we 


£1013 0 y 


leaving a margin of £70-£80 per annum without any 
hardship whatsoever. The only stipulation is that 
expenditure on drinks has been small, and on tobacco 
nil. People to whom quantities of whisky and gin 
and cigarettes are (in a fashionable Staff phrase nowa- 
days) a “ Firm Requirement ” naturaily find it diffi- 
cult to exist on 11s. a day. But whisky and gin 
drinkers normally have private means or a salary from 
a commercial firm! On the other hand, people on— 
e.g.—a gun site, probably getting 2s. per diem Ficid 
Allowance (though this is being restricted by the issue 
of a minimum of Army furniture) and messing for 6d., 
with few chances of spending money, must be {120~ 
£150 up at the end of the year. 

But what strikes me is the contrast between subal- 

tern’s pay and the pay to a new entrant into what is 
surely a more responsible and difficult _post—the 
Administrative Grade of the C.S., where the opening 
salary is £275. And that needs a lot of scraping to 
save much on, living in London in digs. or flat, buying 
clothes (no uniform allowance), paying rail fares on 
leave, buying one’s own rations, etc. ; and mo marriage 
and children’s allowance. And this is the most 
lucrative and exalted position that many of us (at any 
rate, University men) dared to expect before the war ! 
Most of the other jobs were at £200—e subaltern’s 
pocket-money ! 
- I rather suspect that complaints about officers’ pay 
come mainly from ex-industrial and commercial 
folk. I’m always willing to welcome more pay—but 
wouldn’t a better plan be to give extra posi-war credits 
to us and to the ranks (and at the same time, as some- 
one has suggested, pay the Yanks partly in post-war 
credits) ? 
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Introducing James Joyce 
Preface and Selection by T. S. ELIOT * 
This Pg ~ Book aims to show the con- 


than anyone else in America to bring 
psychology to the status of an exact 
science. With diagrams. 8s. 6d. 
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If you’re chasing anomalies, one difficult to justify 
is the difference between Captain and Major—largely 
interchangeable men—whose pay is 16s. 6d. and 
28s. 6d. a day respectively. 

H. A. CopEMAN 


THE BELFAST EXECUTIONS 


Str,—As an Ulsterman I am interested in the 
matters dealt with by Mr. Fox in your issue of 
September 12th. Like him, I regret the necessity for 
the execution in Belfast recently which followed the 
shooting of a policeman. I fail, however, to see that 
the case for the execution rested on any grounds other 
than the facts. 

Williams was the self-confessed leader of the group 
of young men who fired on a police car. When 
cornered in a house, after a brief pursuit, he, according 
to the published accounts of the trial, fired the shots 
which killed the policeman, and confessed to having 
done so. Is it seriousty suggested that this can be 
regarded as anything other than murder, with whatever 
political bias one may approach the matter ? 

Mr. Fox suggests that the firing of shots in 
N. Ireland is a mere playful demonstration. Has he 
heard of the recent shooting, from ambush, of a 
number of policemen at Clady, Co. Tyrone, in which 
two of them were killed ? Was the haul of arms and 
munitions made just outside Belfast by the police 
recently, and which included numerous machine and 


sub-machine guns, rifles and revolvers, as well as © 


10 kegs of explosives, intended for similar playfulness ? 
Such incidents could be multiplied in N. Ireland and 
in Eire. 

If non-Irish readers are to appreciate the position, 
they must know something of its background. 
Northern Ireland has declared, at the polls, on many 
occasions its determination to maintain its position as 
part of the United Kingdom, and its refusal to be 
coerced into a united Ireland. This is, beyond doubt, 
the will of a substantial majority of its people. It is 
taking its full share in the war effort, providing the 
United Nations with valuable naval bases, and with 
ships, planes and other important war materials. It 
has no desire to share the neutrality of Eire, which, 
Mr. de Valera assures us, would not be affected even 
if Partition were abolished. Why, during a war for 
democratic objectives, should N. Ireland be coerced 
into a united Ireland ? 

Despite the will of the majority, a small group, the 
Irish Republican “ Army,”’ wishes to overthrow the 
Government by force. 

Mr. Fox speaks of Nationalists, but refrains from 
mcationing the I.R.A. in this connection. That it 
exists in Eire also is known to Mr. Fox; recent finds 
of arms and munitions in Co. Mayo, and the shooting 


_ Ulster.—Eb., 





of a Dublin detective, have underlined its existence. 
Could any responsible Government, in war- 


time, treat the activities of such a body lightly ? Would 


lenient treatment of its members not tend to increase, 
rather than decrease, the number of outrages? And 
should the police refrain from searches, such as those 
which have produced such tangible and even deadly 
results, and from the arrest of suspects ? The sugges- 
that the Belfast execution is in any way com- 

parable to Nazi measures of repression is indeed, as 
Mr. Fox says, fantastic; and must surely appear so 
even in Dublin, to those who have not been driven 
by prejudice almost beyond the borders of sanity. 

With Mr. Fox I welcome the tendency of electors 
in Eire to concentrate on social issues. Progressives 
in Northern Ireland see in any such tendency the hope 
that, one day, such issues may become the political 
realities of Ireland, north and south, obscuring the old 
religious and racial shibboleths. Along this road, and 
not the road-of pampering the gunman, we may one 
day reach unity. ULSTERMAN * 

[We have received many letters on this subject. 
We hope that the Appeal to Ireland by Pamela Hink- 
son, which we publish this week, will be carefully 
considered by our correspondents both from Eire and 
N.S. & N.] 
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FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


Sir,—It is hard to understand why C. S. Orwin in 
his articles on “‘Agriculture in Peace and War” suggests 
that “‘ the reconditioning of farms and the reclamation 
of fens and wastes which is being financed out of the 
public purse may be justified, with some hesitation, in 
the present crisis.” Agricultural experts such as Lord 
Lymington, Lord Northbourne and Sir Albert 
Howard are agreed that Britain can feed herself, and 
according to the Ministry of Agriculture, “ British 
farmers are already producing two-thirds of the 
nation’s food requifements.” If we are to produce 
the missing one-third—and Hitler’s U-boats may 
make this imperative—unstinted financial aid must be 
extended to all farmers. Writing of present credit 
facilities, a Surrey farmer said: “ Although we are 
told that money can be borrowed from the Bank, the 
farmer finds unpleasant conditions attached to his 
borrowing. He must either give a personal guarantee 
for the overdraft, if he has the private means to do so, 
or mortgage his property to the Bank. He must also 
pay 44 per cent: to § per cent. interest on the loan.” 

Since bank credit is costless to create, as the 
Economist of February 1, 1940, admitted, there is no 
justification for charging interest on loans. Efficient 
food production demands interest free, and, if neces- 
sary, debt-free loans. Britain can and must feed 
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herself or succumb to the Third Horseman of the 
Apocalypse. LINCOLN ‘GREEN 


THE PROSPECT FOR RELIGION 


S1r,—The correspondence about church attendance 
is partly centred round a Mass-Observation repor 
which I sent to Professor Joad some time ago, 
Detailed church counts, observations, interviews and 
written questionnaires show that numerically there is 
a tendency (accelerated by the war) for less and less 
tac wap nan sexed © * orthodox.” places of 
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attention in your columns). 


interest in spiritual ideas has increased, 
ie feel ideological. starvation, but find no 


Many 
stsactory solution in the existing set-up Thus the 
superficial discrepancy which is really a source of 
argument between Mr. Sidney Dark and Professo 
Joad. On the one hand there is a qualitative awakening 
in religion, on the other a quantitative decline in 
traditional religious observance. Associated with this, 
any departure which is contemporary or purposeful, 
such as the Malvern Conference or the Industrial 
Sunday, attracts religious attention, which is as yet 
largely untapped, or drifting into unsocial manifesta- 
tions like astrology (to which I have previously drawn 


ToM HARRISSON 


HUNGER IN GREECE 


Str,—In endorsing your London Diarist’s con- 
clusion that.“ The case for increasing the supply 
of food for Greece seems unanswerable,” may I say 
that. whoever “‘ reminded” him “ that it is only the 
towns that will be actually starving ” has an imperfect 
memory. 

On May 19 last, Mr. Edmund Harvey asked the 
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Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic n Hopk 
Warfare “ whether it has yet been possible to extend a cman 
the benefit of this relief to the Greek Islands, where — 
desire fo 
famine conditions have been most serious.” Mr. - 
Dingle Foot’s reply acknowledged that “ famine has ‘a bil 
been particularly acute ” in the Aegean Islands. Times 
Since then there have been reports of two relief Chev 
shipments to the islands. The first emanated from Such 
Turkey and amounted to 660 tons; the second was ake us | 
1,000 tons of flour off-laden from the Swedish s.s. [Mor verbal 
Hallaren., This is pitifully inadequate and nobody ake co 
claims that the situation was alleviated for more than if only 


a short time. Quite apart from the islands, the 
stoppage of transport means that country districts 
which do not, and often cannot, themselves grow 
staple foodstuffs will be hit by famine. next winter 
equally with the towns, while their claims to relic! 
are more easily overlooked. HOWARD WHITTEN 
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Health 
for the Young 


LINDSEY W. BATTEN 


The author of “The Single-Handed 
Mother” has written this book not 
only for parents, teachers and lead- 
ers of the youth movement, but also 
as a help to the adolescents them- 
selves. “There is little doubt that 
Dr. Batten’s contribution would do 
much to improve child health if it 
were widely read. The author is at 
his best’in his section on ‘ Diseases 
and the Doctor’.’’—G. BouRNE in 
the Tribune. “I wish every mother 
would buy and read this little book, 
it is so simple, sensible, practical 
and interesting.” —R. FERGUSON in 
British Weekly. 6s. net. 
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RELIGION 


By R. F. D. WELLBYE 


Defenders of the Faith maintain 


work of the A. 
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Lt. Col. PIERRE TISSIER 


Memories 


“Of real value for a true 
diagnosis 
causes of the débacle.”’ 
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that the civilization of to- 
morrow must be founded upon 
Christianity. 
they claim 
has been the prime factor in 
shaping the 
to-day—feeble, imperfect, and 
threatened with collapse. 
the light of this dilemma Mr. 
Wellbye examines Christianity 
and dismisses it as an incredible 
body of doctrine, and outlines 
a maturer faith founded on a 
clearer view of reality, 
capable of giving energy and 
direction to human endeavour 
in these critical times. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 
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neology—must be plodded coldly, out of critical 
jevotion and for any lights it may offer. There 
s a point at which (for all except the Catholic 
eader) rivers of emotion become suddenly 

med and canalised. We strain to bursting ; 
i resolves. Poetically, it seems, 
olution has been missed. This is true of The 
Wreck of the Deutschland, which contains nearly 


RS 
=e 


appears less in later work, a certain schematism 
s often underlying. The rigid use, in sonnets, 
of the sestet for interpreting a picture given by 
he octet is an example of how this didactic trait 
n Hopkins may determine form; and some of 
his queer tricks of emphasis spring from the same 
desire to buttonhole— 

.. . AND the fire that breaks from thee then, 


a billion 
more dangerous, 


Times told lovelier, 
Chevalier ! 

Such personal swoops, when they succeed, 
ake us a long way towards accepting doctrine 
or verbal extravagance. We should be readier to 

e concessions to the second than to the first, 
only because the matter is poetry and not 
homiletics. 


O my 


* * * 


An argumentative book on its subject: Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet, by John Pick 
(Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.). I say “argu- 
mentative ” because, despite Mr. Pick, every critic 
of sense has accepted long ago the main position he 
so strenuously defends: that religion was the 
determining experience of Hopkins’s life and 
poetry. The priest of his title rightly comes first ; 
poetry was the avocation. Mr. Pick’s conclusion 
is sound, though not new. He has little to add 
to criticism, but provides much elucidatory 
detail about Hopkins’s mental and spiritual, Jife ; 
and this, since Hopkins’s own “ Spiritual 
Diaries ” have been lost to us, is valuable. The 
account of early influences—Keats, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Arnold, Ruskin and Pater (the last, 
Hopkins’s tutor at Balliol)—is fuller than usual, 
and Mr. Pick gives a good picture of Oxford in 
the Sixties, with the young aesthete-ascetic 
moving in the direction of Pusey, Liddon, 
Newman and the Order of Jesuits. The rest of 
the book, which makes use of the letters and 
journals published since Lahey’s memoir, sets 
the poems side by side with the exercises and 
studies of a Jesuit priest. Tie chief of these, 
enjoined on every novice, was the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius; texts for much of 
Hopkins are to be found there, and they represent 
his orthodox attachment. His rebellion, loneli- 
ness, counter-purpose, or what ‘you will, found 
@ justification in Duns Scotus. There were, 
we are told, two other Scotists in England at 
the time. I had hoped when I opened Mr. Pick’s 
volume to learn more about Scotus, but though 
Several pages and an appendix are devoted to 
the subject they are not very-enlightening. What 
precisely Hopkins found so much to his mind 
in Scotus, so that walking one day he could 
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is his 
at 


Hopkins’s faults and virtues, and though it. 


of ‘the sky or sea, I thought of Scotus, 
mysterious. My. own conjecture, held for a 
long while, is that in Duns Scotus Hopkins found 


of his poetry, and they give him his true setting, 
as a Victorian among Victorians. Re-read them, 
by all means. But better still, tether him (he 
has strayed too much about the future) to the 
past. Among his fellow-poets in orders, whom 
with a specially sympathetic eye, no one, 

, has thought to pick out George Herbert. 
His name occurs only half-a-dozen times in the 
letters, but that Hopkins had read . Herbert 
closely, and that the two have much in common, 
ill be plain to anyone who has studied both. 
They are of roughly equal stature in poetry ; 
though Hopkins, one might say, is Herbert 
with a touch of Donne, and Herbert is Hopkins 
without the experimental genius. Here are a few 
passages that show the link. 

All things are busy ; only I 

Neither bring honey with fhe bees, 

Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 

To water these. 

I am no link of thy great chain, 

But all my company is a weed. 

Lord place me in thy confort ; give one strain 


To my — reed. 
—Herbert, Employment. 


See, banks and brakes 
Leavéd how thick! lacéd they are again 
With fretty chervil, look, and fresh wind shakes 
Them ; birds build, but not I build ; no, but strain, 
Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work that wakes. 
Mine, O thou lord of life, send my roots rain. 
—Hopkins, Fustus Es. 


Usually, as here, the advantage is with Hopkins ; 
but Herbert’s finest poem, The Collar, at least 
equals its modern counterpart : 

I struck the board, and cried, no more ; 

I will abroad 


What? shall I ever sigh and pine ? 
My lines and life are free ; free as the road, 
Loose as the wind, as large as store. 
Shall I be still in suit ? 
Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit ? 
Sure there was wine, 
Before my sighs did dry it; there was corn, 
Before my tears did drown it. 
Is the year only lost to me ? 
Have I no bays to crown it ? 
No flowers, no garlands gay? all blasted ? 
wasted? .... 
—Herbert, The Collar. 
Not, Ill not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast 
on thee ; 
Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands 
of man 
In me 6r, most weary, cry I can no more. I can; 
Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose 
not to be. 
But ah, but O thou terrible, why wouldst thou rude 
on me 
They wring-world right foot rock? lay a lionlimb 
against me? Scan 
With darksome devouring eyes my- bruiséd bones ? 
and fan, 
O in turns of tempest, me heaped there ; me frantic 
to avoid thee and flee ? 


fi 


Why? That my chaff might fly; my grain lie, 
sheer and clear. 

Nay in all that toil, that coil, since (seems) I kissed 
the rod, 

Hand rather, my heart lo! lapped strength, stole 
joy, would laugh, chéer. 
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Cheer whom though? the hero whose heaven- 
handling flung me, féot tréd 
Me? or me that fought him? O which one? is it 
each one? That night, that year 
Of now done darkness I wretch lay wrestling with 
(my God) my God. 
—Hopkins, Carrien Comfort. 
Herbert’s is the more even and on the whole 
the better poem; Hopkins is magnificent and 
terrible at times, but the sestet joggles, introduced 
as usual by a professional change of tone: In 
comparing these two poets I wish, however, 
not to suggest that one borrowed from or improved 
the other, but to note a natural affinity. Here are 
some brief detached sentences. Whom would 
you guess as the author ? 
I pass not, I, what of the rest become, 
So thou art still my God... . 


Love is swift of foot, 

Love’s a man of war, 
And can shoot 

And can hit from far. 


. . . « leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is fit, and not forsake thy cage, 
Thy rope of sands . 


Look on my sorrows round ! 

Mark well my furnace! O what flames, 
What heats abound ! 
What griefs, what shames ! 

Consider, Lord ; Lord, bow thine ear, 


And hear ! 
In each case, Herbert. They can never quite 
be mistaken, but the resemblance strikes. 


“Storms are the triumph of his art,” says 
Herbert of his God ; and “I adore Thy curious 
art in marshalling thy goods.” One can even 
see oddities in Herbert that must have attracted 
Hopkins. But Herbert, despite his afflictions 
and the troubled times through which he lived, 
inhabited an untormented world. The Church, 
with its porch, window and altar signifying beauties 
and charities; mature, an orderly progression ; 
man a sinner, but of angelic promise; and 
Herbert himself praising, devising, simplifying, 
accepting. 
Away distrust : 


My God hath promised ; he is just. 

That might be his last word. 
* * * 

Hopkins, in one of his few faultless poems, 

takes up the word : 
Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 
With thee ; but, sir, so what I plead is just 

There is no need to quote the rest of this well- 
known sonnet. But it brings me back to the. 
point at which I diverged from Mr. Pick. ' My 
impressions, after re-reading Hopkins all through 
for perhaps the twentieth time, are of fina! religious 
doubt. Praise, weakness, strength, ecstasy, 
suffering—and doubt. It is a doubt, maybe, 
within belief, and not so strong or so pervasive 
as Kafka’s. But there it is, and it is recurrent. 
That, needless to say, is not at all Mr. Pick’s 
view (he writes as an orthodox Catholic) Doubt 
is relegated by him to a “ period of desolation,” 
and it is followed by a serenity, in which Hopkins 
dies. But to support this view, Mr. Pick has had 
to rearrange the order of the last poems. Spelt 
From Sibyl’s Leaves—which together witb the 
sonnet just quoted most plainly asserts doubt— 
is hooked forward from its previous date of 1881 
to 1885, where it is made to introduce the “ period 
of desolation.”” Mr. Pick’s authority for making 
this change seems to me weak. Then, after the 
“ period of desolation ”’ is over, to add the final 
serenity, No. 48 (That Nature is a Herachtean 
Fire) becomes No. 51: this on no authority 
whatsoever. Mr. Pick’s Life of Hopkins then 
ends, as you might suppose, on a note calculated 
to edify the devout. 

The first real Life of Hopkins, I’m afraid, has 


yet to be written. G. W. STONIER 
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HITLER SPEAKS 


Hitler’s Speeches, 1922-1939. 

. Translation of representative Passages 
arranged under Subjects and edited by 
Norman Baynes. Two vols. Oxford Press 
and Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
50s. 

If civilisation survives Hitler, Hitler will 
survive, like Napoleon, as one of the favourite 
problems of historians, which will interminably 
fill the bookshelves of libraries. How did he do 
it? Was he a maniac or a genius ?. Did he ride 
the whirlwind of history or was he merely a 
poisonous insect, himself whirled helplessly 
before the wind ? It is customary, owing to over- 
modesty or to intellectual timidity or laziness, to 
maintain that the present is never intelligible— 
we are “too near to it’”’—and that history and 
people can only be explained when they are dead, 
buried and largely forgotten. This is usually a 
fallacy. Unless vital information is concealed in 
what are called “‘ the archives ”—which is much 
rarer than professional historians like to pretend— 
the only fact with regard to the present, vouchsafed 
to posterity but denied to us, is its future. But if 
you want to understand a historic event it is safer 
not to know what happened after it, for the present 
can be explained scientifically, not by the future, 
but by the past and present. Mr. Norman Baynes, 
in the 2,000 pages of the two volumes of Hitler’s 
speeches, has, in fact, presented us with all the 
evidence necessary for understanding the Fihrer 
and for answering the questions which will fill 
the libraries of the future. All that is necessary is 
to read these speeches with attention and objec- 
tively-—it is a very painful, but not an impossible, 
task. 

When Hitler speaks he answers the questions 
asked above, I think, somewhat as follows. 
Sanity and insanity are relative ; in a sane world 
Hitler would be recognised as insane; in the 
Europe of 1919 to 1930 he became the natural 
mouthpiece—and later the ruler—of millions of 
ordinary people, brutalised by war and driven 
frantic by insecurity, humiliation, want, and 
every kind of social misery. He is a megalomaniac 
and a sadist ; emotionally his mind is dominated 
by inexhaustible hatred, meanness and cruelty. 
But that does not explain “ how he did it.” He 
did it because, like every man who has made a 
great impact upon history, he is both the creature 
and the creator of events. He is the poisonous 
insect blown helplessly before the pestilential 
vapours and winds of the inter-war years, but-he 


An English 


is also the pestilential leader who rides. the 
whirlwind. 

These speeches show clearly the qualities which 
have enabled Hitler to ride the hurricane. He has, 
in the first place, terrific will power. It is not 
merely that his will power is immensely strong, 
but it is united with a patience, a persistence, an 
obsession which enable him to pursue an object, 
undeviatingly and implacably, above and below 
ground, in every circumstance of failure and 
success, day in, day out, for weeks and months 
and years. This power of obsessive persistence 


can be observed in some forms of insanity, and it. 


also reminds one; in Hitler, of the concentration 
and persistence with which a wild beast hunts 
down its prey. For he is. always, owing to his 
obsessive hatreds, hunting down some victim. To 
have will power like Hitler’s is a very rare thing, 
and.it is intimately connected with his patho- 
logical fanaticisms. But what makes him so 
formidable in an era like the present, in which 
masses of men are suffering from the miseries of 
an economic system breaking down and the 
malaise of a social system and civilisation shell- 
shocked by war, is that he not only has this 
indomitable, ruthless will power, this implacable 
persistence in the pursuit of a victim or an object, 
but he also has a very remarkable instinct of 
seeing the means most appropriate for achieving 
his object. I call it an instinct, because there is 
something animal rather than human about it. It 
is the apotheosis of animal craftiness, the crafti- 
ness of the fox interlaced with the wiliness of the 
serpent. 

Unfortunately Hitler is not an animal, but a 
human being. His objects are human, but cruel 
and barbarous, for they are rooted in hatred and 
a passion for power. His fox-like cunning and 
snaky wiles are exercised upon other human 
beings. He has a genius for appealing to what is 
most cruel and ignoble in human beings in order 
to get them in his power or for lulling a prospective 
victim into a feeling of confidence and security 
until thé right moment has arrived for him to be 
struck down. This supreme craftiness is the 
determining factor in all Hitler’s successful 
achievements, whether it be the fastening of his 
power upon the German people in the decade 
before 1933, in the creation of the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung, or in the foreign policy by which he 
disrupted European society in the years 1933 to 
1938. 

Take, for instance, the creation of the Nazi 
Weltanschauung, the use of which has, in fact, 
played a great part in his success in getting his 
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moment, power. 
mind is entirely unoriginal ; I do not think 
there is a original or idea in th 
1,700 pages of his translated s: . There; 


not one original idea of Hitler’s own in the Naz 
Weltanschauung of which he never stops boasting; 
it is a crazy hotch-potch of Germanic pseudo. 
science about race, history, Geopolitik, the wa 

and the Versailles Diktat. The remarkable ching 
is, however, the instinctive and unscrupulow 
craftiness with whith, for the construction of this 
fantastic “ attitude towards the world,” he ha 
selected here and there, from this crank or fanatic 
or from that, precisely those features which, in 
the then state of Germany, would appeal to 
passion and put power into his own hands. His 
use of anti-semitism and his linking it with 
“ blood and earth ” and the doctrine of a Germanic 
Herrenvolk are a triumphant example of his 
methods. He saw in 1919 that, if anyone could 
give a humiliated and broken Germany someone 
to hate and something to be proud about, he 
might have the Herrenvolk in his power. His 
speeches between 1922 and 1935 show the 
masterly patience with which he built up the 
legend of the Jewish cons against Germany 
until he is at last able to identify the Jews with all 
the enemies of Germany and of civilisation— 
Bolsheviks, Socialists, Czechs, Poles, British, 
French or Americans, as the case may be. The 
Jew becomes anyone whom Hitler hates and any- 
one whom Hitler hates becomes a Jew or a tool 
of the Jews. The speeches of those years are a 
monotonous snarl of hatred. It was just what vast 
numbers of Germans wanted in those years, and 
the man who gave them this object -for the 
concentration of their hatred (which he himself 
was continually whipping up) gained in return a 
concentration of power over the haters. To this 
Weltanschauung of hatred he then adds the 
Weltanschauung of race. . Hitler’s doctrine of race 
is quite different from what most people think it 


is. He does not say that the Germans are a pure 


race of fair-haired, blue-eyed Aryans, and are 
therefore Herrenvolk. On the contrary, he says 
again and again that the Germans are a mixture 
of “a number of more or less distinct races.” 
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RENNIE MACANDREW’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
oF SEX AND LOVE TECHNIQUE. 
Seven Parts Price 20/-. Postage 7d. 
Ihe book is free from tedious medical terms, 
being written in the author’s usual easy 
style and its objec t is to provide knowledge 


f Sex " » throughout the whole span of 


iestimmable value to every woman. 
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n a world composed of common or garden village 
diots. But that is also why it is a masterpiece of 
he fox and the snake, for it was exactly calculated 
0 be accepted in the world as it is and to put all 
he other village idiots into the hands of their 
eader, Adolf Hitler. LEONARD WOOLF 
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ny THE CRITICS DIFFER 

. The Intent of the Critic. By EpMUND WILSON, 
sh, NORMAN FOERSTER, JOHN CROWE RANSOM 
he and W. H. AupEN. Edited by Donald A. 
y- Stauffer. Oxford University Press. 15s. 6d. 
ol MH In this rather starchy symposium four Ameri- 


critics and an English poet living in America 
give their views on the task of the critic, as 
opposed to the task of the artist, in art and litera- 
re. The editor tells us pointedly why critics 
are necessary; Mr. Edmund Wilson writes one 
of his easy and pithy papers on the historical 
interpretation of literature; Mr. Foerster tolerantly 
xempts artists afd critics from having anything 
more than a working philosophy, but argues that 
It Mafter last century’s now disastrous “return to 
fe MeNature” we should return to another abstraction 
fe Micalled “Man,” and that our literary judgments 
8 must be ethical as well as esthetic. Mr. Ransom 
rf Mtends to confine criticism to poetry and thinks 
that form, texture and structure and not subject 
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It is true that Coleridge 
portrait rather than Hamlet's in 


We hear nothing 
suggest criticism itself may be 


en been said that ours has been an 
age of distinguished criticism and not of dis- 
ingui creative writing. And in that writing 
or analytical inflection has indeed been 
. There are also obvious historical reasons 
why this should be so. We need not go to the 
lengths which journalists like Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann have gone to, picking up half the story 
and derfouncing the age for its decadence, its 
selfishness amd its devotion to personal happiness. 
One of the duties of the critic is to expose half- 
truths, and F am horrified to see Mr. Norman 
Foerster quoting with, apparent approval Mr. 
Lippmann’s melodramatic address to his Harvard 
class : 

What has made sible the victories of this 
scientised evil is the ang self-indulgent materialism, 
the amiable lackadaisical, footless, confused com- 
placency of the free nations of the world. They 
have dissipated, like wastrels and drunkards, the 
inheritance of freedom and order that came to them 
from hard working, thrifty, faithful, believing and 
brave men. The disaster in the midst of which we 
are living is a disaster in the character of men. 
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Heaven protect us from the morality of the 
reformed rake. The last thing civilisation wants 
is an orgy of moral panic. There was none of 
this in the dignified statement of the neo-humanist 
position originally made by More and Babbit, 
though they held, as Mr. Foerster holds, that 
revolutionary naturalism in thought and literature 
was essentially defeatist. 

The great value of the historical school, when 
its proceedings are as temperately and honestly 
conducted as Mr. Edmund Wilson takes them, 
is that it never separates the interplay of belief 
and conditions. (One remembers his own subtle 
criticism of Taine in To the Finland Station.) 
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Many political or historical critics have left litera- 
ture out of literary criticism, just as neo- 
hutnanists like Babbit. eventually -did, but Mr. 
Wilson is a critic who. has retained his pleasure 
in literature for its own sake. (He is quite clear, 
for example, that Marx and Engels would have 
been extremely shocked by Trotsky’s extension 
of their views, and by the Russian attempt at a 
State literature.) Mr. Wilson’s brief exposition 
of the historical school is valuable, because he 
sees quite well that if “criticism by origins” has 
been the typical modern criticism, it has also 
been an awful nuisance. Looking back at Mr. 
Foerster, we can see that the habit of analysis 
encouraged by Marx, Freud, and the chaos of 
society, has made the springs of thought and 
action more interesting than thought or actions 
themselves. Our delight in the drama of origins 
is a flight from value as well as a reconsideration 
of it. The weakness of historical criticism is 
that, except in the hands of the very rare lovers 
of literature, it has really been not a response to 
writing but a foraging on behalf of life. When 
Michelet tells us that Manon Lescaut is inter- 
esting as a commentary on the life and ideas of 
the small gentry of France in the early 18th 
century, when Mr. Van Wyck Brooks guesses 
the precise psychological irritant which turned 
Mark Twain into a writer, or when Gorky says 
that Dostoevsky stinks to heaven of the petty 
bourgeois, none of these critics is telling us how 
good or bad the books of these writers are. The 
problem of comparative value remains, as Mr. 
Edmund Wilson says; and Professor Saintsbury, 
tippling genially in the library, nursing his shock- 
ing reactionary politics, comes back into his own. 
You are driven back on the critic’s primary 
capacity for intuition and response; and as for 
standards—well, as Mr. Wilson says with refresh- 
ing pragmatism, the educated man “knows what 
he knows.” Literature gives us power over our 
experience. 

Mr. Auden, the least resilient mind in the 
group, lays down four commandments for the 
critic in the democratic states. A work will be 
judged “by the degree to which it transcends the 
artist’s personal and historical limitations.” His 
judgments will be conditioned by a belief in the 
unity of truth. He will conceive of art as self- 
discipline, not as self expression. He must per- 
suade the audience to do without him, because 
“the gifts of the spirit are not to be had at 
second-hand.” The last is an admirable phrase, 
for one has an awful picture of a number of 
rather grimly determined readers, feeling that 
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they ought to know about criticism as one more 
of the many techniques of our specialised life, 
and forgetting that it has anything to do with 
love of literature or the gifts of the spirit. 

V. S. PritcHEeTT 


A CENTURY OF DETECTION 


Murder for Pleasure. By Howarp HAYCRoFT. 
Peter Davies, 10s. 6d. 

With This Ring. 
Collins. 8s. 6d. 

Requiem for Robert. 
Michael Foseph. 8s. 6d. 

Dead Man’s Shoes. By H. C. BAILEY. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Last year was the centenary of the detective 
story. (The Murders in the Rue Morgue was 
published in an American magazine in April, 
1841.) The event was not celebrated in the usual 
fashion: no statue of Sherlock Holmes was un- 
veiled in Baker Street. But the publication of 
Murder for Pleasure pays a more intelligent and 
therefore more appropriate tribute to the occasion. 
In a labour of love Mr. Haycroft, an American, 
has undertaken to write the history of detection, 
combined with a critical analysis of detective 
writers. The subject is immense, when yeu con- 
sider that over 300 works of detection were pub- 
lished each year in the English language just 
before this war; and Mr. Haycroft’s bibliography 
of detective criticism extends to 18 pages. But, 
under cover of a somewhat jaunty style, the 
material has been compressed into reasonable 
compass. The result is a volume packed with 
information, erudition and lucid judgment, but 
appealing perhaps more to a reviewer than to the 
average reader. 

The landmarks in detective history are easily 
recognisable. Vidocq, of the Paris Sureté, pub- 
lished in 1829 his highly-coloured autobiography, 
on which both Poe and Gaboriau drew for in- 
formation about police methods. In The Moon- 
stone (1868) Wilkie Collins first used a detective 
plot for a straight novel. The Leavenworth Case 
(1878) introduced Anna Katherine Green, the 
first authoress of the tribe. The first adventure 
of Sherlock Holmes, The Scarlet Letter, was 
published in 1887, Trent’s Last Case in 1913, 
The Cask in 1920; and Simenon’s Maigret series 
listed from 1930 to 1933. Trent’s Last Case and 
The Cask are the immediate ancestors of all our 
present-day writing, if you bar out as thrillers the 
hard-boiled school of Dashiel Hammett—as I do. 


By Mary Firt. 


The roman policiers and the character novel about . 


crime are the two types that persist. Simenon 
tried to combine the two with some measure of 
success—but Simenon is a genius, and has re- 
nounced his Maigret for the higher paths of 
literature. 

Mr. Haycroft’s information about detective 
authors is full of surprises about their identity 
and dual personality, of which I will give a few 
samples. Francis Iles=Anthony Berkeley =Mr. 
A. B. Cox. Ellery Queen=Barnaby Boss= 
Messrs. Dannay and Lee. Patrick Quentin=Q. 
Patrick Jonathan Stagge=Messrs. Webb and 
Wheeler. John Rhode=Major Street. Miss 
Pheebe Atwood Taylor=Alice Tilton. Leslie 
Ford =David Frome= Mrs. Zenith Brown—and 
so it goes on. No explanation is offered of this 
passion for disguise, but surely one is required. 
They must have something they wish to hide. 
A cynical mind suggests that they know well 
enough that they write too much and not too 
well, “There is, O, such a lot of them—and 
none of it delicious.” Mrs, Christie sails under 
her own flag, so does Miss Sayers, so do Miss 
Ngaio Marsh, Mr. H. C. Bailey, Mrs. Eberhart, 
the Coles, Erle Stanley Gardner. It is not a 
question of merit but of character. I have the 
impression that some shred of authenticity clings 
even to a third-rate writer who faces his public, 
naked perhaps, but unashamed. 

Mr. Haycroft’s critical taste in detection agrees 
so closely with my own that I hasten to pro- 
nounce it as extremely sound. He ranks Mrs. 


By MIGNON EBERHAT. 





detective bookshelf” Mr. Haycroft lists about 60 
books by 60 authors, with-which it is hard to 
But for my personal satisfaction I take 


works of detection I have enjoyed most in the 
last thirty years :— 

The Man in the Brown Suit by Mrs. Christie. 

Lord Edgware Dies by Mrs. Christie. 

Ten Little Niggers by Mrs. Christie. 

The Rasp by Philip Macdonald. 

The Pattern by Mrs. Eberhart. 

Trent’s Last Case by Mr. E. C. Bentley. 

The House of the Arrow by Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason. 

The Canary Murder Case by S. S. Van Dine. 

Heir Presumptive by Henry Wade. 

Murder by Latitude by Rufus King. 

S.S. Murder by A. Patrick. 

Mystery’ Week-End by Percival Wade. 

In his preface to Murder for Pleasure Nicholas 
Blake raises the desperate question :—‘“ Why do 
people read detection?” He suggests it is the 
2oth century outlet for the sense of guilt in the 
upper and middle classes, which used to unload 
itself in religious belief. “Elementary, my dear 
Watson.” I would evade that question by asking 
another: —“ When do people read detection? ” 
“When they have nothing better to do” is my 
answer to that. But why they have nothing 
better to do is a cosmic enigma. 

The three works of fiction need not detain us. 
If you have nothing better to do you can read 
them, as they are all readable but with no claim 
to greater distinction. Mrs. Eberhart plunges her 
innocent heroine into the bay on country round 
New Orleans, where the tendrils of Spanish moss 
dangling from the live oaks have a ghostly clutch 
in the dark, and the atmosphere is thundery with 
a tendency to brood evil. But the sun shines at 
the end. “ He kissed her then, quickly but rather 
thoroughly,” whoever he was—and I’m afraid it’s 
only too easy to guess. 

Did Robert Raynald commit suicide, or was 
he murdered by one of his unloved and unloving 
relations? Requiem for Robert is a gloomy 


sequence of psychological unbuttoning. When ~ 


all the characters in turn have confessed to In- 
spector Mallett their share in the family history, 
Robert’s soul may have been at peace and Justice 
satisfied, but the reader will not be much the 
wiser. Miss Fitt, in her enthusiasm for describ- 
ing human nature, almost forgets the further 
requirements of a good detective story, namely, 
crime. 

Dead Man’s Shoes is Clunk at full length, 
Clunk investigating some civic hanky-panky at a 
recently developed holiday resort. Mr. Bailey’s 
style has now become so jerky that he requires 
45 chapters in 168 pages to tug us through the 
sticky business. There were times when I should 
have been glad even of a sight of Reggie For- 
tune. But certainly you can read it—if you have 
nothing better to do. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


A VALUABLE GUIDE 


An ABC of the Pacific. 
Penguin Special. 9d. 
Just at the moment when the bookstall public wants 
to know where the Solomon Islands are and why 
Papua is important, Miss Woodman supplies a 
reliable, sensible and readable guide to the Pacific 
area. Asa feat in compression her book is remarkable, 
and where the lazy reader might otherwise find the 
going difficult, he is provided with excellent diagrams, 
maps and illustrations. 
Miss Woodman covers a huge area; she charts the 


By DoroTHy WOODMAN, 








The New Statesman and Nation, September 26, 194 
racial divisions and the varieties of cultures of all h 
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Japan ” she emphasises one aspect of Western policy 
which may have caused some uncomfortable thinking 
among men responsible, for instance, for the meric: 

on Makin Island. It was American equip. 
ment in the hands of Japanese that killed so many 
United States marines. 


Miss Woodman’s general thesis is that the balance + Ther 








of the world’s power is shifting ; that the Pacific may And] 
soon be.more the centrt of power than the Atlantic, 

and that if unnecessary misery is to be prevented, the Fi 

task of white statesmanship is to accept a new status And: 
of equality and learn to co-operate instead of attempi- 

ing the now impossible task of dominating the 

indigenous peoples of Asia. But her thesis is no * The: 
obtrusive ; most of the ABC of the Pacific is, as its Wher 
name suggests, an invaluable book of information and 

reference. are very few slips that need correction. 

The oddest occurs in her account of the islands of the They 
Pacific, where Pitcairn Island is credited with 

209,000 inhabitants in one table, whereas in the text THe W 
later on, “just over 200” is the number given. Oh 
Three noughts need deletion from the first figure, Bes 
In general the text of the book has been carefully 

read and can be relied upon as accurate. It is 

exactly the book of reference needed to-day. S50 
La France Libre. September. 2s. 6d. 

Thk® current number of this admirable monthly * Wha 
is even more interesting than usual. There are Pray 
important articles on the potentialities of European 
production, if the Germans are given time to organise 
this; on the unobtrusive seizure by the Germans And 
of control in French industry; on the respective 
merits and failings of Allied and German propaganda. * Ther 
Jean Mahan writes with passionate fervour abou Whe 
Germans and Jews, Lt. Herbert has a moving tale 
about a Polish pilot, Jean Oberlé reports on the 
Americans in Ulster. Pierre Maillaud on Charlie Whi: 
Chaplin is particularly stimulating ; a poem in praise 
of liberty by Paul Eluard is magnificent, a series of Th 
stanzas by Pierre Emmanuel reveals a considerable wag 
poet. 

A su 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 660 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 

The usual prizes are offered to competitors who, 
preserving the feeling rather than the exact wording 
of the original, produce the best translations into 
English verse of the following prose poem : 


L’>ETRANGER. 
Qui aimes-tu le mieux, homme énigmatique, dis? 
Ton pére, ta mére, ta soeur ou ton frére ? 
Je n’ai ni pére, ni mére, ni soeur, ni frére. 
Tes amis ? ’ 
Vous vous servez d’une parole dont le sens m’est 
resté jusqu’a ce jour inconnu. 








La beauté ? the 

Jignore sous quelle latitude elle est située. 

L’or ? 

Je le hais comme vous haissez Dieu. natu! 

Eh! qu’aimes-tu donc, extraordinaire étranger ? 

Jaime les nuages . . . les nuages qui passent... —wi 

la-bas . . . les merveilleux nuages ! 

RuLEsS— dust 
1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 

of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and and 

should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 

Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 

by first post on Monday, October sth. 9 
2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves h 


the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 

sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. ' 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 

required standard no prize will be awarded. 
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t by William Whitebait 


pictures. The limericks may be of any sort, gay, 
savage or serious, but they must be printable. Com- 
petitors are specially warned about this. 

port by William Whitebait 

Hundreds, almost thousands, of limericks. Most 
ople did a Mona Lisa; and there were frequent 
pes of Sabine Women and Déjeuners sur |’Herbe. 
print as many of the entries as there is room for. 
he winners, who share prizes equally, are aster- 
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ce * There we was, and wanting our tea, 

ay And him painting Hubby and me. 

ic, My, we was bored. 

he They showed it abroad, 

Us And now they calls it “ On We.” 

at ’ (@.E.A) 
he RESURRECTION. (Spencer.) a. 
ot * The conclusion I reach at the Tate . 

ts When I stand by this work and debate 

ad On the stiffs easing out 

a Is that quite without doubt 

ne They are all of them going to be late. 

th (TALLIS) 


THE WEANING OF FURNITURE-Foop. 
Oh, the furniture-food intervenes 
y Between me and munition-machines— 
- For the drawers and hair 
Have a feminine air, 
So why is it Dada that weans ? 


(Dali.) 


(TALLIS) 


Lapy LiitH. (Rossetti.) 
* What! parted! not even a kiss ? 
Pray what is the meaning of this ? 
I declare, it’s not fair ! 
I shall tear out my hair, 
And next time I'll be done by Matisse ! 
CX. A. M.) 


* There once was a flock of wild geese 
Whose numbers were on the increase ; 
Remarked.Peter Scott, 
“T must paint the whole lot,” 
Which he did—and still does without cease, 
(B. & C. SEMEONOFF) 


There was a young girl on a swing, 
Who went out for an afternoon’s fling, 
The young man below 
Fixed his gaze on her toe. 
A surprising, and fortunate thing. 
(A. M. C.) 


— 
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' You et-ethked 00 peovide limerick: for fienous 


Behold here a big girl of Italy, 
‘Whose beau said she always frowned bittaly. 
In pique and bravado 
’ She sat to Leonardo, 
And has smiled ever since—but not prittaly. 
(JAMES COURAGE) 
On Botticelli’s BrrtH oF VENUS. 
The Greeks knew a dame, Aphrodite, 
Who, sometimes at least, wore a nite ; 
But Venus was born, 
Like September Morn, 
Now Art is all right, but that’s flite. 
-(Roppy) 


THs ALMIGHTY STRIKING THE Frrst CIRCLE OF THE 


EartH. (Wm. Blake.) 
This picture maintains the position 
That God is a mathematician ; 
To explain what that means 
Needs a genius like Jeans, 
But Blake had a good intuition. 
(LITTLE BILLee) 


Marks AND VENUS, by Sandro Filipepi, called Botticelli. 


(National Gallery.) 
*Botticelli’s conception of Venus 
With Mars is unmanly. Between us 
His notion of men 
Is odd now and then : 
But his Venus was bred for the greenhouse. 
(CiIve BELL) 
One morning the Monarch said, “‘ When 
May I hope for a Queen of the Glen ? 
I look noble, I’m sure, . 
But my thoughts are not pure, 
I’m no better than most other men.” 
(D. W. BARKER) 
Of attractions the Sabines ain’t stinted, 
And I tell you my eyes fairly glinted 
At the toes and the knees 
And the those and the these—— 
But hist ! or I'll never be printed. 
(D. W. BARKER) 
A RENOIR. 
*There was a young woman who said, 
My cheeks are so round and so red, 
And the light on my dress 
Is like pure happiness, 
In the shade of the apple-tree spread. 
(F. C. C.) 
Name—Sargent. Profession—A climber. 
Terms—A two-hundred-guineas-a-timer. 
Sitters—Persons of rank. ; 
Refer—Coutts’s Bank. 
Works—Portrait of Asher Wertheimer. 
(RONALD Mason) 
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A Bloomsbury critic said, “ Ryahty, 
That deplorable Boyhood of Raleigh, 
As depicted by Millais, 
Is fratefully sillais— 
But how seismic if painted by Dali ! ” 
(RONALD Mason) 


Any Picture or Feu S. Coopsr, R.A. 
I always liked Cooper’s rich Cowery, 
An acreage of udder, with bowery, 
By the stream, in the pond, 
Or the meadow beyond, 
It was always the same golden Wowery. 
(PANTAREI) 


PLATE OF OYSTERS AND CARAFE. (Braque.) 
* The world seems all grey, white and blaque 
Since I’ve eaten those oysters by Braque, 
Washed down by a quafe 
From that smashing carafe 
That’s so full of élan and attaque ! 
(SUSANNE KNOWLES) 


Cried Sir Joshua, “ Well, in my school, 
Cool tints do not please, that’s the rule.” 
But Gainsborough, unmoved, 
Said, ““ The Blue Boy has proved 
Worth its thousand pounds, cool or not cool.” 
G. J. BLUNDELL) 


Does the smile Mona Lisa conceals 
Mean more than the lady reveals ? 
She may think, to be sure, 
She is looking demure, 
But I question if that’s what she feels. 
(E. W. ForDHAM) 


Arnolfinis both sate to Van Eyck ; 
Said the wife, ““ Though it’s ugly, it’s like ; 
Even if the truth mattered, 
I’d rather be flattered— 
Why didn’t we wait for Van Dyck ?” 
(StR Ropert WITT) 


With a nude and some columns Ionic, 
Lord Leighton achieved the harmonic ; 
He gazed, and said “‘ Psyche ! 
By Golly! By Pcryche !!” 
And went out for a stiff gin-and-tonic. 
(BUTTON) 


Tue AVENUE, MIDDELHARNIS. (Hobbema.) 
I confess that I really am through 
With Hobbema’s Dutch Avenue. 
The trees are so tall, 
Their tops.are so small, 
And they utterly ruin the view. 
(ELIZABETH LISTER) 
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the cigarette* with the 
natural filter— cotton wool 


—which absorbs A the 








dust as well as the heat 
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FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively 
replace natural ones as long as they 
fit absolutely perfectly. To persist 
in wearing a loose denture which 
causes discomfort and embarrass- 
ment is false economy, because the 
trouble can so easily be put right. 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, 
for making false teeth fit firmly, will 
hold it securely in position for many 
hours, ensuring comfort, confidence 
and proper mastication. Recom- 
amended by Dentists. Handy 
sprinkler tin 1/3d, large ‘ Economy ’ 
size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 
Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER 
for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/34. 





“spare time with the LONDON S 











PURELY PERSONAL 


A® EXCELLENT COOK—a good 

meal—an entertaining book and a 
satisfying King Six Cigar! A strenuous 
day fully justified—for 10}d. 

















London University 
Degrees 


Ui founded 1887, epee students for 
Matriculation, Special Entrance, Intermediate, 

Degree examinations of University. 
The College is an Educational Trust, not conducted 
primarily as a profit-making concern. w fees; 
instalments. Frée re-preparation in the event of 
failure. Over 16,000 U.C.C. students passed 
London University examinations during 1932-1941. 


@ PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


70, Burlington House, Cambridge 























SPARE-TIME WRITING 

ou are interested in writing, FICTION, 
jou 1ALISM, POETRY, RA 310 PLAYS, 
study at HALF-FEES by correspondence in 
IOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the 
direct patronage of the leading newspaper pro- 


prictors. Free advice and book ‘ aes for 
the Press” from Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57, 
Gordon Square, London W.C.!l. Mus. 4574. 





THE FINAL SOLUTION 
ot the World's 
RACIAL and ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


based on Scriptural Records is given by Ques- 
tion and Answer ina remarkable book entitled 


“BLIND IS MY SERVANT”’ 


published at 1 ‘3 and obtainable from W. H. Smith & Son Ltd., 
or post free 1/6 trom R. H. Cox, 157 The Crescent, Waisall. 














CIVILIAN 
WAR RISKS 


are normally covered 


WITHOUT 
EXTRA 
CHARGE 


under new 
WITH-PROFIT 
POLICIES 


effected with the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 
Head Office ; 


9 St..Andrew Square 
Edinburgh, 2 
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M.A., D.Lit., “ The Educational Ferment.” ham Scale for Teachers in Technic chools po post. a poe oy Ch io Weak Genie’ Fiih 
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Appointments Vacant and Wanted poe ee ee Se ence | Grr. /Shihek Tyr English French, Gmn. TTARTED old Gramophone Records by 
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in these colt umns relates to a woman between Women (Control of Engagement) figitle 2. EALTHY man, discha TRAE. eo: wrk onteus ator te ot books on opentfls not 
18 and 31 unless such a woman (&) has living Conscientious objectors _, — € ~ ir: hing * Racellent aoe Boe pes msg Write dual ma prices required t f 
with her a owe | a Ly ne af pe of hag ‘ ps geo —— pl ce mange at. ADY. ‘Go. Congenial post near Lon on SHREVE, 90 Bowes Reed, Palmer’s Green, N.13. Will 
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(c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow | returned by October 12th, 1942, ~~ > = poe 5 na The Pek toot clerical, good Pennie Popcheloait. Peer Fletchal bit 
her to obtain employme nt by individual efforts. — gees gall hy + he. —. g : , C asks you to note that his address is now ah 
‘URREY County Council. Public Health | tary, Shire Hall, Cambridge. _ gece Schools and Educational 33 Tavistock Sa, Ct. peoneultarjons | wit 

Department. ‘TRAINED OCCUPATIONAL HE Caldecott Community is requiring two ALL Manor. A Modern School. Com- | 4P U SE Olivier Colds’ Colonic Trrigatie attac 
THerapist (Handicraft Instructress) required workers on the domestic side—one as bining the best of the old with the best tise” «MAY 108 earli 
at Botleys Park Hospital, Chertsey, Surrey. | assistant cook and the other as assistant in the | of the new in educational methed. Co-educa- K ee. poet Roane Cure). Pax 
Candidates must have had experience in in- dining rooms. Might suit friends. Should be tional. Apply: The Secretary, Hall Manor, T: mad 
struction in handicrafts (e.g., weaving, book- willing to share communal life of the children Peebles. : tics. from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, His 
binding, cane and basket work, stencilling and and staff. Reseryed occupation. Apply Miss | ING ALFRED School. Co-educational commodation Offered and Wanted 
jeatherwork). The post is temporary for a | L. M. Rendel, Caldecott Community, Hyde day school, Hampstead, 1898 to ety BRECONSHIRE lady has accommodation faq that 
period not exceeding the further duration of the Heath, Warcham. offers during war ‘modern education and h one or two guests. Good garden. Lovell milit 
war, and the commencing salary will be between Wan TED, woman assistant warden for | life on farm 35 miles London to boarders country. Terms very moderate. Box F93. . 
£200 and £250 p.a., plus war bonus according county hostel for difficult evacuee boys 7 to 18 pig Tee children 5 to 18. SECRETARY, GERVI Rooms, beautifully furnished State 
to age and experience. Applications giving full between the ages of nine and fourteen. Also a Flint Hall F; » Royston, Herts. ; 8 garden view, hot water, central cectj 
details of experience should be sent to the | cook-housekeeper for hostel for evacuee girls . DEVON. St. George’s Children’s House heating. From two eas. 1x Cresswell < 
Deputy Medical Superintendent as; soon as between nine and fourteen. Apply Miss L. M. (Harpenden), Belstone. Home School, Gardens, S.W. KENsington 0425. men 

ossible. Rendel, Hyde House, Warcham, Dorset. : > ~ Ideal safe —. Open throughout year. XCELLEN * mod. div. rms., service, lig som 
Fe ssex Education Committee. Government OUTH Club Leaders and Assistants experi- apply Miss D, I. THEWS. Sticklepath 43. h. w. meals op., close ‘tube and an Thi 
“ Evacuation Scheme. Cleeve Hall, Manu- enced in club work or prepared to take NNINGTON HALL, via Lancaster. A | prog en bus. men. 373. 6d. p.w. Box Fso. his 
den, nr. Bishop’s Stortford. Assistant (Wgman) training course adapted to individual experience. wing modern school community for AMPSTEAD. arge, lovely room, G.F. ingt 
required at above Hostel for difficult children, Salaries: Assistants, from Ar8o 5 Leaders, | boys and girls, eee on progressive educational part furn., cosy stove or gas, kitchen . 
io help with the supervision of children’s play, from £200 non-resident. The large majority of | and social principl econdary curriculum, arden, 35s. ‘Also one unf., 25s. x Gio. expr 
and for come general hostel duties. Applicants these-posts my exemption from other national experienced Fn nae teachers. Quiet area, URN. Flat wtd., 2 or more rms., cent., pref) be a 
should have experience and/or training in eerste. Apply by letter to Personnel Secretary, Geellent mat Sooke ng. KENNETH C. BARNES, B.Sc. W.C.1. Sery. or with char. Reason. rent Iti 
handicrafts, A rea! interest in the problems of W.C.A., National Offices, Great Russell OOD Girls’ School, Oxford, s0 to MattHew Noraate, B.B.C., Bush House,W’.Cif Cult 
difficul. children is essential. Candidates must Somer London, W.C.r. ; : " Ualversity age; small classes ; exce ANTED immediately, London, 2 furnishe of Pp 
be either over 31 years of age or hold a Ministry THE Tyneside Council of Social Service tional cultural and musical o portunities ; : sel- rooms and midday or evening meal { M 
of Labour permit to seek individual employ- requires an Organise: of Drama for in- governing community. Apply Mis; Leg, M. 2 persons. Telephone essential. "rite ful r 
ment. Salary £80 per annum (residential) or struction, production, stagecraft and organisa- / Ward Settlement. Classes in Rises particulars Box , laun 
according to qualifications. Applications with tion with Youth Clubs on Tyneside. Salary / and Psychology. Further particulars d 
not less than three testimonials should reach the | £220-£250, according to experience, with war | from: the Office, Tavistock Place, W.C.1. OW Vacant. ein — bungalow in remot em 
undersigned not later than October 3rd, 1942 bonus of 5%. For particulats, apply to: ciate aT and beautiful np setting. All conven effec 
B. E. Lawrence, Chief Education Officer  amenaaadl 17 Ellison Place, Newcastle-upon- Specialised Training ences except gas and electricity ; 2 bath rooms dem 
County Offices, Chelmsford. 15th September yne, J ‘ 3 N. Dn = 
; Wasiren cpt ospter. Second maron or | UNMERSETY, OF LONDON, Sel of | Eat fr Tale on ered I Som 
h ESE RVED Oc ccupation. Young adaptable progressive school with 30 boarders | nirector: Prof. W. J. Rose, M.A. Session | Settlement, Quarley, Radover. Tel: "Chel were 
cook, Y.W.C.A. Land Army Hos: tel, "Bus evacuated from London. Usual duties, occa- 1942-43. The 1st term will start. Monday ton 23. . € 
service Leicester, Own bed-sitting room sional cooking useful, inteFest in out of ost September 28 (enrolments Thursday an O Let, furn. cot., Leith Hill, Dorking henc 
£80-fLroo. Congenial post. Apply Warpen occupation of 7 to 9-year-old boys and Friday, September 24 and 25). Day and Even- Elec. cker. 27s. 6d. BM JPDZ, W.C.1 5 
Maiket Bosworth, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. | necessary. School holidays. Secretary, é ing Classes at moderate fees will be available in LYME Regis. Safe area. Unfurnish 
| pete Co — Society, Ltd., invite — School, Flint Hall Farm, Rives Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, Serbo-Croat, és rm. flat toilet. Central. Quiet. Box F%! to cz 
4 applications for the position of Female erts. , , Bulgarian Hungarian, Rumanian Finnish ANTOCK Hills. Isolated, well-furnished 
Weltare Supervisor. Applicants should posse "TEMPORARY helper wanted for Pacifist colt laieen Greek. For all information apply os to let. Large garden, 3 bedroon and 
experience and tact in dealing with female Centre. Cnitry. surroundings, house-wk., to the Secretary, School of Slavonic and Past large sitting-room, bathroom, central heating war 
problems (including the latest Fire-Watching | culturalints. Suit womanand child. Box G4o. European Studies, 15 Gordon Square, London, | Occasional buses. Milroy, Spaxton, Bridgwatt: nice 
Order), which arise in a female staff of over LONDON Union of Girls’ Clubs. An organ- W.C.1, EUSton 1440. OTTAGE, Chiltern Valley, to let furn = 
6,000 Applications must be made on the iser required. Administrative and organ- 'T’HE BEDFORD Physical Training College. 3 rooms, no conveniences. {1 p.™ turn 
rescribed form obtainable from the Staff ising experience necessary with practical Principal : Miss STAN) D. Students are *Phone Welwyn Gdn. 447. finis 
lanager, London Co-Operative Society, Ltd. knowledge of Club work. Salary £250 p.a. trained in this College to become teachers of KEN LEY, Surrey. To let, ideally situate 
s4 Maryiand Street, Strat ford 7 m, E.15. Applications to Miss Ross, 35, Gt. Russell gymnastics. The course of training extends house; 500 feet alt. ;‘south aspect. £139 that 
Envelopes to be endorsed “ Welfa Strcet, W.C.1. over 3 years, Fee £165 per annum. rates included. Vacant possession. Box Gé. revo 
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